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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 








A Norttrication has been issued by the Govern- 
ment increasing the penalties, prescribed by the 
Criminal Code, for gambling. 


Ox the night of the gth instant, a fire broke out 
in Shinagawa, and destroyed nearly five hundred 
houses. 


Tue usual review of the troops in garrison in 
Tokiyo was held on the Hibiya Parade-ground 
on the morning of the 8th instant. His Majesty 
the Emperor, being indisposed, was unable to 
attend. 


Tue first snow-fall of the season is reported from 
the Prefecture of Yamagata. The snow began 
to fall on New Year's day, and continued without 
intermission till the 3rd instant. 


H.E. ADMIRAL Yenomoto, Japanese Minister in 
China, returned to Tokiyo on the roth instant. 


Tue vernacular press still continues to circulate 
absurd rumours about the probable return of 
H.E. Mori, Japanese Minister in London. 


Bisuoe Poore sailed, on the gth, for Kobe, 
where he will reside for the present. 


A TERRIBLE fire occurred at Osaka on the night 
of the roth instant. About fifteen hundred 
houses are said to have been destroyed. 


A somewnar serious quarrel took place between 
the Osaka police and a body of soldiers on the 
6th instant. Several of the combatants were 
seriously injured. 


Worx was nominally resumed, after the New 
Year's recess, at the various Departments and 
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offices in Tokiyo on the morning of the 7th 
instant, but as the following day was a holiday, 


;| business did not really commerce till the gth 


instant. 


Ir is reported from Sul that one thousand of the 
joned there have been with- 


missued instituting a 
‘allowances and gratui- 
Service. 


A Japanese merchant has instituted a suit against 
the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank for the 
recovery of a quantity of Japanese paper money 
said to have been lodged in the Bank as security 
for a loan of specie. 


Ox Thursday night four houses, in the Japanese 
quarter of Yokohama, at Yoshida-machi Ni-chó- 
me, were destroyed by fire. 


A sock of earthquake was felt on Thursday 
evening at 8.40 p.m. 





Tux Korean Government Journal, the Kankiyo 
Gumpo, as the Japanese call it, is so successful 
that arrangements are said to be in progress for 
starting another newspaper, as a private specula- 
tion, in Sóul. 


Tur residence of Mr. Brooks, a foreigner 
instructor in the Agricultural School at Sapporo, 
is repo ted to have been destroyed by fire on the 
Sth instant. 


Anoruer fire is said to have broken out in the 
Takashima Coal-mine. 


CanzrULLY prepared statistics are said to show 
that the depreciation of Kénsatsu during the 
past five years has borne a remarkably constant 
ratio to eXcess of the total issue above one 
hundred million yen. 





AT the recent examination of law students in 
Tokiyo, only 17 out of 1,017 candidates satisfied 
the prescribed tests. 





On the 5th instant eight houses were destroyed 
by fire at Gensuke-cho, Tokiyo. 





Iris stated that a revision of the Press Laws 
may soon be looked for. 


Accorpinc to the latest census report the 
population of Japan is 37,017,302. 


Tue total amounts of the duties collected on 
exports and imports, during 1883, are stated to 
have been 1,016,541.365 yen and 898,337.331 
yen respectively, and these, with the income 
from other sources, brought the total customs 
revenue up to 1,935,970.423 yen. 


Ir was recently stated by the vernacular press 
that, in discussing the provisions of the English 
treaty with Korea, Sir Harry Parkes endeavoured 
to procure the insertion of a clause permitting 


the import of opium, A letter from the London 


gle 


Foreign Office to the Secretary of the Society for 
the Suppression of the Opium Trade says that, in 
the instructions given to Sir Harry Parkes, opium 
was to be included in the treaty among the prohi- 
bited articles. The rumourcirculated bythe Japa- 
nese newspaper is, therefore, entirely baseless, 


Tue case of Morf & Co. v. Hirayama Mankicl 
has been decided by the Yokohama Saishin 
Saibansho in favour of the plaintiffs with full 
damages. '"he claim was for $263.91, loss of 
profits cause] by an act of fraud on the part of 
the defendait or his agent, in delivering to the 
plaintiffs 270 cases purporting to contain fish oil 
but really containing only a layer of fish oil over 
a quantity of useless sediment. The fraud had 
already been proved, but the defendant refused 
to pay damages on the ground that he was not 
a principal butan agent. The Court ruled, how- 
ever, that the wording of the contract invali- 
dated this plea, and full damages was awarded. 





Ow Saturday morning His Imperial German 
Majesty's Court delivered judgment in the case 
of P. Bohm and the Chartered Mercantile Bank. 
Bohm applied to recover possession of a steamer, 
the Mary C. Bohm, which had been seized by 
the German Consul at the instance of the Bank. 
The evidence seemed to show that though Bohm 
had mortgaged the steamer and her cargo to the 
Bank, he subsequently caused a portion of the 
cargo to be trans-shipped at Mayako, and tried 
to prevent the ship coming to Yokohama. The 
Court rejected the application, and pronounced 
the seizure by the Consul valid, so faras the ship 
was concerned. 








WEEKLY NOTES. 





Tue news of the capture of Sontai has naturally 
been received with much pleasure in Saigon. 
The Independent de Saigon, writing on Christmas 
Day, says:—“ The public will recall the farn- 
| faronades of the Black Flags, before, and above 
all after, the death of Commandant Rivitre. It 
was before Sontai, and especially at the passage 
of the Dai, that they were waiting for, and meant 
to destroy, the French. They had built advanced 
works and fortifications at this post which 
formed their base of operations in the part of 
Tonquin between Sonkai and the Annamite 
Írontier. In the face, however, of visits more 
and more frequent from our artillery, who were 
easily able to send shells from the river to 
Sontai—a distance of about two kilometres as 
the crow flies—-the Chinese had come to under- 
stand that they could not hold out long at 
Sontai. Recently, therefore, they adopted the 
plan of changing their centre of resistance 
to Bac-ninh, which is situated so far inland 
as to be beyond the range of cannon, and is 
routes strongly fortified, 
by a litle path where mountain guns 
alone can pass. Moreover, the Chinese, in 
view of their possible expulsion from Sontai, 
had already prepared a new line of defence at 
Hung-hoa, behind the confluence of the Black 


accessible only by 
or 





and Red Rivers. "There also they are sheltered 
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from heavy artillery, as the ships of the squadron 
cannot pass the rapids at Sontai. The capture 
of Sontai is not, therefore, an event, which must 
result in the disappearance of the Chinese, and 
in securing to the French peaceful possession 
of Tonquin. It is, nevertheless, an important 
achievement from many points of view. To 
begin with, it is the first act of resumed hostilities 
after China's insolent menaces. It is France's 
answer to the insolent defiance flung at her by 
the Marquis Tséng. It is a formal citing of 
the Government of Peking either to retract its 
menaces or to declare war against France. 
Everybody will recognise that for this reason the 
taking of Sontai is an event of the greatest im- 
portance.” The writer then goes on to point 
out that hitherto the French troops have been 
confronted chiefly by irregulars, but that at 
Sontai they met the Chinese army, and beat it, 
though it was entrenched behind fortifications 
and out-numbered its assailants in the propor- 
tion of three to one. ‘‘ Sontai has proved,” says 
the Independent, “that despite all China's 
efforts, it is only a question of time and prudence 
to overwhelm, one after another, all the positions 
occupied by the Chinese." We scarcely think 
that this fact was ever in doubt for a moment. 
When French and Chinese soldiers come within 
striking distance of each other, the result is 
a foregone conclusion. Some day, perhaps, the 
Celestial braves will be able to give a respectable 
account of their foes, but at present they are 
scarcely fitted to carry arms more scientific than 
lances and bows—as witness the Krupp guns 
which they loaded with spherical shot at Sontai, 
and which consequently became unserviceable 
after one round. But if the events of December 
the 17th showed that an army of Chinese irre- 
gulars can not endure the onset of French troops, 
the events that preceded that day showed equally 
that any effective exercise of French strength in 
Tonquin is beset with difficulties. The fall of 
Sontai does not materially alter the position, 
whatever moral influence it may have on China. 
The real struggle is yet to come, in the district 
to the north to the Red River, and especially at 
Bac-ninh. Not that France will meet with any 
serious check there either, but that her campaign 
must be preceded by preparations on a much 
more extended scale than anything heretofore 
required, and that, as she will then be unques- 
tionably fighting China, many inconvenient side- 
issues will have to be contemplated. "There is 
not, perhaps, in the universe, another Govern- 
ment which would have carried the pretence of 
Peace and the reality of War so far as the 
Peking Government has carried them. French- 
men seem to be actually growing angry with 
China's hesitation. The journal from which we 
have quoted above, writes;—" The Marquis 
‘Tséng said that if we advanced, China would 
declare war. Well, we have advanced, to Sontai, 
and China will be obliged either to make war or 
to show that her menaces were only bluster.” But 
China will shuffle along in the old route for the 
present. It rather suits her dignity to have an 
European Power struggling with the skirmishers 
of her army. Formerly her generals were care- 
ful to convert all their defeats in the field into 
Now they can fall back on 
the more truthful subterfuge that China’s strength 
has never been engaged at all. Asa specimen 
of the dual device we take the following from 
the columns of the North China Herald:— 


“The following particulars bave been telegraphed to 
Hongkong, and placed at our disposal. It appears that the 
victory of the French troops at Sontai was not so satisfactory 





victories on paper. 
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as might have been expected. The place was garrisoned 
principally by Annamese troops, the remainder being com- 

osed of contingents of Black and Yellow Flag bands. It 
is denied that any Chinese regulars were there, as has been 
reported. Some time before the French troops had started 
from Hanoi for Sontai, the redoubtable Liu Jung-fu, Chief 
of the Black Flags, visited that place, and according to his | 
instructions Sontai was honeycombed with subterranean 
mines connected with each other by means of electric wires. 
When it was found to be impossible to withstand the| 
impetuous assaults of the Turcos and foreign legionary | 
troops, as well as the artillery fire of the French troops on | 
the heights commanding Sontai, the Annamese, Black and 
Yellow Flags, who, by the way, seem to have been under 
the command of one of Liu Jung-fu's lieutenants, retreated, | 
the main body at double quick ; but a few hundred devoted 
men under Liu Jung-fu's lieutenant slowly fought on inch 
by inch, until most of the. ich troops had entered the 
breach into the town, when, by a preconcerted signal, the 
rear-guard of the retreating army suddenly gave way pell- 
mell. As soon as they were fairly out of the town, the last 
man touched the battery,—an explosion was heard, an 
went a volume of smoke, succeeded by the noise of crashing: 
buildings and the shrieking of the unfortümale. troops ind 
volved in the ruins. Sontai herself is inruins, a skeleton of 
what she was twenty days ago. "The men who were left to 
explode the mines it is feared have lost their lives in their 
devoted work, as they have mot since been heard of, But 
they never will be forgotten by their countrymen?” 




















































A GENTLEMAN writing over the signature of 
“Themistes,” in the correspondence columns of 
the North China Daily News, undertakes to 
defend M. Tricou against the charge of trickery 
formulated by the London Press in connection 
with the celebrated despatch read in the French 
Chambers on October the 30th. ‘‘ Themistes " 
sets out by admitting that **M. Tricou's despatch 
covered more ground than was intended to be 
taken in by the message itself,” and then goes 
on to explain that when the French Envoy was 
taking leave of H.E. Li Hung-chang, the former 
“ remarked that the Marquis Tséng was threaten- 
ing France with war unless. she gave up her 
action in Tonquin,” whereupon Li Hung-chang 
* not only expressed himself in thoroughly op- 
posite sentiments to those which were brought 
to his notice as having been manifested at Paris 
by Marquis Tséng, but he even told the French 
Envoy that he hoped France would not declare 
war against China.” On the strength of this, M- 
Tricou telegraphed that Li Hung-chang, who 
disavowed the policy of the Marquis Tsêng, and 
“Themistes” declares that the telegram was 
“perfectly correct." We sincerely hope, for 
the sake of M. Tricous reputation as the re- 
presentative of the French Government that 
some explanation may be forthcoming of a 
very different nature from this. It is worse than 
casuistry to pretend that Li Hung-chang's dissent 
from the declarations attributed to the Marquis 
Tséng by M. Tricou could honestly have been 
construed into a disavowal of the Marquis’ 
policy. China's contention was that France 
should confine her occupation to the districts 
South of the Red River, and though the Marquis 
Tsóng went beyond this in one of his notes to 
the Foreign Office at Paris, he never said any- 
thing which could be properly described as a 
declaration that unless France gave up her action 
in Tonquin, China would declare war. When 
such a threat as this was attributed to the 
Marquis, Li Hung-chang may well have ex- 
pressed dissent, and we find it equally possible 
to believe that he “ even told the French Envoy 
that he hoped France would not declare war 
against China." But M. Tricou's diplomatic con- 
Science must be singularly elastic if he could con- 
strue these statements into a disavowal of the 
Marquis' policy and an expression of desire that 
he, Tricou, should remain in China. Our Shanghai 
contemporary's correspondent professes himself a 
good deal astonished at “ the thorough ignorance 
of the English Press as to how these things are 
managed in China,” and takes some pains to 
explain that, Li Hung-chang not being the 











T'sung-li Yamén, but simply a Chinese states- 


man of specially peaceful proclivities, the fact 
that his reputed disavowal of the Marquis Tséng 
did not receive the endorsement of his Govern- 
ment, does not by any means prove that the 
disavowal was not made. But to us it appears 
that the ignorance of the French Deputies, and 
the advantage taken of that ignorance by M. 
Ferry, were just as remarkable. If it be true, 
as “ Themistes” tells us, that “ Li Hung-chang 
is not the Chinese Government,” and that **any- 
thing he says may, or may not, be considered 
as the opinion of that Government, according as 
the Peking coterie choose to adopt or disavow ’ 














P | his assertions, surely the President of the French 


Council went a little out of his way when he read 
to Parliament a despatch referring Li Hung- 
chang'sopinion, andjsurely the French Parliament 
and the Paris Press were somewhat hasty in the 





inferences they drew from the despatch. 





Tue recently reported rising of the anti-French 
party in Hué, and the poisoning of the King, 
Hiep-Hoa, who signed the teaty with France, 
do not seem to have been followed by any serious 
consequences. It is reported, however, that 
anarchy ruled in the city, and that the situation 
of the little band of fifty men who formed the 
guard of the French Legation might have been 
critical but for the energetic action of the 
Minister, M. de Champeaux. The latter, so 
soon as he heard of the King’s death, immediately 
claimed that as the deceased monarch had left 
no heir, France had the right, by virtue of her 
treaty of Protectorate, to be consulted as to the 
choice of his successor. The Mandarins, acting, 
presumably, under Chinese instigation, refused, 
at first to recognise the right, but ultimately 
entered into negotiations in that sense. The news 
on December the 2oth was that the Bayard and 
the A/oues/e were under orders to proceed to Hué 
for the purpose of making a “demonstration.” 





Ir is a curious coincidence that while France, 
the one country in Europe where the growth of 
the population seems dangerously slow, has 
been visited by an extraordinary epidemic of 
colonization, Germany has not yet begun to ex- 
perience any serious access of the same malady, 
though she thinks that her children will soon 
find the Fatherland inconveniently small for 
their numbers. M. Frühauf, who has recently 
written an interestin£ essay on the subject of 
population, shows that during the past ten years 
the people of Germany have added four millions 
to the census returns, and wants to know what 
is to become of them if they go on at that rate. 
Each of these four million new guests at the 
national banquet requires, according to the cal- 
culations of Viebahn, 180 kilogrammes of wheat, 
25} kilogrammes of meat, and certain other 
measures of milk, eggs, wool, flax etc. Where 
they are to find these kilogrammes is the puzzle, 
unless they go beyond the limits of Germany to 
seek them, Among Oriental tales with a moral 
there is one that describes a short-sighted 
philosopher, who, though a keen observer of 
nature, was unfortunately prevented, by his 
infirmity, from examining anything above the 
level of his own head. The consequence was 
that, having watched the wonderful rapidity of a 
young bamboo's growth, he was thrown into a 
fever of excitement by a calculation of the 
height it might ultimately attain. Perhaps the 
Malthusian savants may, like this philosopher, 
conclude, one day or another, that as with the 
bamboo, so also with population, natural causes 
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interfere in due time to restrain excessive growth. 
But for the moment wise men are perplexed by 
the problem of mouthsthat multiply and markets 
that diminish under the contracting influence of 
protection. Looking at England, they ask what 
would have been her fate without her colonies, 
and looking at Germany, they begin to wonder 
what will be her fate unless she follows England's 
example. It does not occur to them, apparently, 
that colonies are not more agcessible, on the 
whole, than kilogrammes of wheat and beef. 
Not everywhere are there to be found Ton- 
quinese, Annamites, and Malagasy ready to be 
exterminated in order that European artisans 
and farmers may obey the old Testament com- 
mand, “increase and multiply,” forgetting that 
the earth has long ceased to need the replenish- 
ment which prompted the precept. 


Vick-ApaigaL Peyron, at his examination before 
the Parliamentary Commission of Inquiry into 
the Tonquin Affair, said :—‘ The Chinese Go- 
vernment has thought fit to station at Bac-ninh 
two or three thousand of its soldiers. It is a 
matter of imperious necessity that we should 
obtain possession of the place. Our reconnais- 
sances have enabled us to ascertain that the 
town, situated, as it is, in the depths of a valley, 
is more vulnerable than Son-tai, which is sur- 
rounded by marshes and bamboo forests. Con- 
trary to what has been reported, Bac-ninh is 
defended by Chinese troops only. But as M. 
Jules Ferry has told the Chamber that our safety 
in Tonquin makes the occupation of. Bac-ninh 
a necessity, the Chinese Government cannot 
consider that occupation as a declaration of war. 
Operations against the town will therefore be 
commenced in two or three days "—this was 
said on November the 20th— The epaulments 
constructed by the Chinese garrison will be de- 
stroyed by means of mountain guns placed on the 
hills which command the place.” The Admiral's 
method of disposing of the Chinese Govern- 
ment’ possible objections is very large-minded. 
Bac-ninh, to be sure, is garrisoned by Chinese 
troops, and China says that if France attacks it, 
the act will be considered a declaration of War. 
But then France has replied that she really 
cannot do without the place, and under those 
circumstances, the Chinese Government will not 
be so foolish as to misconstrue her intentions if 
she seizes the town and destroys its Chinese 
garrison. Of course if she assaulted it wan- 
tonly, and without any real desire to get possession 
of it, the business would bear quite a different 


complexion. But when she wants it so badly; 
how unreasonable China would be to object. 
* 
ae 


Replying to a question from a member of the 
Commission with regard to the eventual blockade 
of Canton, Admiral Peyron declared that that 
matter remained subordinate to China’s attitude, 
and to. the decision which sudden necessity 
might dictate to the Admirals Courbet and 
Meyer. M. Jules Ferry was evidently anxious 
to abbreviate this part of the discussion, but 
enough transpired to show that the blockade is 
contemplated as a very possible eventuality. 
Indeed, it seems to us that if China continues to 
pour troops into Tonquin, as the latest accounts 
show that she is doing, France has only one of 
two wise courses to pursue—to blockade Canton, 
and thus stop the supplies of the Chinese forces, 
or to carry out the cozp suggested the other day 
by the Parisian press, namely, the seizure 
of Formosa and Hainan. The latter step 
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would be the easiér, and far the more effectual, 
of the two. It would force China to lower her 
hands at once. As to its justifiability or ulti- 
mate consequences, however, there is a great 
deal to be said. 


Tue International Conference of Workmen at 
Paris was compelled, by the nature of its con- 
stitution, to treat the question of foreign labour 
with uncongenial liberality. Men who had 
come from all parts of Europe to devise mea- 
sures for their common benefit, could scarcely 
begin by resolving that each nation should get 
its work done by its own people and its own 
people only. What the delegates could do, 
however, they did, to protect each other as much 
as possible from the effects of international com- 
petition. Thus they passed a resolution advising 
workmen who go abroad in search of employ- 
ment, to submit to the conditions determined by 
the Trade Unions of the locality, and not to 
compete injuriously with the artizans of the 
country by accepting terms lower than those 
already ruling—advice which will doubtless be 
followed, seeing that strangers roaming about in 
search of employment may reasonably claim as 
much consideration as resident artizans of esta- 
blished character; and seeing, also, that their 
circumstances are always too affluent to expose 
them to the necessity of taking whatever they are 
offered. Perhaps the Conference felt the 
emptiness of this vapouring, for after having 
loudly repudiated the “vulgar and superan- 
nuatéd idea” that the works of each country are 
for the workmen of that country only, and pro- 
claimed the “ fraternal union of the workmen of 
all lands,” it passed the following resolution :— 
“But, seeing that the immigration of foreign 
workmen into France is a means resorted to by 
employers to bring about a reduction of the 
national salaries, the Conference votes : first, for 
every measure designed to develop the oppor- 
tunities of the French artizan, as industrial 
museums &c., secondly, for legislative measures 
forbidding employers, under penalty of fine or 
imprisonment, to make either Frenchman or 
foreigner work on conditions other than those 
stipulated by the Corporate Societies of Work- 
men.” The delegates who framed this resolu- 
tion were not perplexed by altruistic scruples. 
They felt that workmen could not be trusted 
to look after themselves, or to carry out the 
recommendation mentioned above, namely to 
refuse every offer of terms lower than those 
ruling in the locality. On the other hand, 
they were much too polite to think of pro- 
posing that fines or imprisonments should be the 
outlook for workmen who violate the Societies’ 
laws. So they wisely decided, that while the 
privilege of making the laws, and of breaking 
them with impunity, belongs to the workman, 
the master’s obedience must be secured by cri- 
minal enactments. And yet we read that the 
English deputies went home from the Con- 
ference seriously exercised about their French 
comrades’ want of practicality. Englishmen, 
however, have always been slow of appreciation. 








NOTES. 





A LETTER to the Mainichi Shimbun from 
Püsan, Korea, dated the 31st of December last, 
says :—“ The local Chamber of Commerce, 
which was opened on the roth of October last, 
has been closed under the following circum- 
stances. The body desired to put a stop to 
false weights, and to exercise control over the 
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quality of goods. Some time ago, a merchant 
from Sóul came to this port and tried to abolish 
the Chamber of Commerce and thereby to 
monopolise a certain trade; but in vain. Con- 
sequently, he collected a number of infamous 
characters who were ready to rise in arms 
atany sign from him, and he thus so terrified 
the Governor that he closed the Chamber of 
Commerce. Mr. Móllendorff and the Chinese 
Minister paid a visit to this place on the 22nd 
of December last. Mr. Yamada, President of 
the Japanese Chamber of Commerce, gave a 
farewell dinner to the Inspector of Customs and 
others on the 24th December prior to his return 
to Japan." 


Ix H.LG.M.'s Court, on the roth instant, Mr. 
P. Bohm applied that the seizure of the schooner 
Mary C. Bohm and 355 sea-otter skins be 
declared void and illegal. The vessel, when she 
had arrived in Uraga Bay from her northern 
cruise, was seized by the German Consul at the 
request of the manager of the Chartered Mer- 
cantile Bank, to whom, it was stated in the 
pleadings, the vessel had been pledged on con- 
sideration that both she and the “catch” should, 
on her return from the North, be committed to 
the Bank on mortgage. Mr. Kirkwood, instructed 
by Mr. Masfen, the Manager, appeared for the 
Chartered Mercantile Bank. His contention 
was that there were ample grounds for the seizure 
of the Mary C. Bohm and her cargo : that the 
Bank was, by virtue of a mortgage, owner of 
both vessel and cargo: that Mr. Bohm had been 
guilty of bad faith, in causing the trans-shipment 
of the skins, the result of the season's catch, to 
another vessel, the Ada, at Miyako, without con- 
signing it to the Dank instead of to himself, 
he did; and that the seizure should be held 
valid, and Mr. Bohm's application be dismissed 
with costs. The evidence of Mr. Masfen and 
the captain of the vessel was to the effect that. 
the Mary C. Bohm had been ordered by Bohm 
to transfer the otter-skins to a Japanese vessel: 
that, the captain failing to find such a vessel, 
the property had been transhipped to the Ada 
at Miyako ; and, finally, that the captain fof the 
Mary C. Bohm had been ordered by the reputed 
owner to provision in Uraga Bay for a trip to 
the South instead of bringing his ship to Yoko- 
hama, as implied in the agreement between 
Bohm and the Bank. The Court stated that 
judgment would be delivered on Saturday, the 
12th instant, at 10 a.m. 


Tue Shanghai Mercury of the 28th ult. says: 
—The Rev. S. A. D. Hunter, M.D., and Rev. 
G. Reid, both members of the American Pres- 
byterian Mission in North China, have offered 
to go to Korea to commence Mission work. 
But we are informed by a friend recently over 
from Japan that the United States Minister to 
Korea, although a friend of mission enterprise, 
thinks it unwise to take the initiatory steps for 
opening Mission stations at the present juncture. 


Ir has been stated that Dr. Charles Cunning- 
ham, of Eastbourne, has arranged to run his 
schooner-yacht Ves/a/ against the clipper-ship 
Northern Monarch from Plymouth to Queens- 
land, Australia, a distance of 14,000 miles. 
Should this race come off, it will be the longest 
on record. The Ves/a/ was built many years 
ago by Inman, of Lymington, and was said to be 
a sister-ship to Count Batthyany's ying Cloud 
The start is to take place on the 24th Nov., but 
no particulars have been divulged.— Wor/d. 
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We referred, in a recent issue, to a communica- | stands the braves escorting General T'so, or any 
tion addressed by the Shanghai Municipal | other dignitary, seem to have the right of taking 


Council to the Chinese Local Authorities on the 
subject of a disturbance which took place in the 
foreign settlement during the passage of His 
Excellency T'so Tsung-fang. General T'so's 
braves had hustled people out of their way and 
generally adopted methods of making room for 
themselves which indicated a most reprehensible 
want of veneration for their environment. The 
Municipal Council protested against this Bom- 
bastes-Furioso fashion of marching, and re- 
quested that in future due notice should be given 
when Chinese officials of note proposed to pass 
through the Settlement. If we remember rightly 
the request was supplemented by a suggestion 
that escorts might be fittingly dispensed with on 
such occasions. The Council's communication, 
forwarded, of course, through the usual Consular 
channel, has elicited from Taotai Shao a reply 
which is likely to form the basis of some stoutly 
worded dispatches. The “ Intendent of the Soo 
Sang Tai Circuit,” finds it reasonable enough 
that notice should be given of great men’s pro- 
gresses, but he accompanies this condescension 
with one or two pointed observations. ‘“ With 
reference to this matter,” he observes, “ ac- 
cording to established custom in China, when 
merchants and others (native) meet an officer of 
high rank passing through the streets, they must 
stand aside as a mark of respect. On the oc- 
casion of Viceroy T'so's recent visit to Shanghai, 
the writer deputed a Weiyuan to notify the 
Municipal Police, so that they could properly 
over-see and direct the traffic in the streets. It 
was right that the carriages and people on foot 
should get out of the way for the procession to 
pass and that the advance guard of soldiers 
should shout at any in the way so as to avoid 
an obstruction and to keep theline clear. Such 
a course was entirely proper. It was not that 
the soldiers were presuming on their position 
and behaved in a disorderly manner." The 
charge against the soldiers having been thus 
disposed of, the Taotai then proceeds to point 
out that on similar occasions in future the plan 
will be to ‘prevent carriages and people on 
foot from crossing streets at their pleasure,” and 
that “ they will all have to stand aside when a 
high official is passing, to the end that trouble 
may be avoided.” We shall be curious to see 
what answer the Municipal Council return to 
this epistle. The North China Herald calls it 
“ an extraordinary letter,” and expresses surprise 
that it should have been received at all. But 
our contemporary gives no reason for this 
astonishment, contenting himself with a hope 
that “the mistake will be to some extent re- 
paired by a dignified and proper attitude " on 
the part of the Municipal Council. For our 
own part we confess that the “ extraordinary” 
nature of the despatch is not quite plain to us. 
The foreign settlement at Shanghai is quite as 
much Chinese territory as any other part of 
China, and it would be extravagant to suppose 
that the Municipal regulations which foreigners 
residing there are authorized to make for their 
own good government, under Chinese sanction, 
can be considered to over-ride the Imperial laws 
of the Chinese Empire. If the place were what 
the land-holders once tried to make it, a free 
city under imperial charter and altogether ab- 
stracted from Chinese jurisdiction, the Municipal 
Council would certainly be competent to forbid 
the passage of armed escorts or to prescribe the 
formation they should adopt. But as the case 
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up as much of the road as they please, and if 
vehicles or pedestrians decline to get out of their 
way, all that can be said is, so much the worse 
for the pedestrians and vehicles. 


Tur special correspondent of Zhe Times in 
China says that he fears Sir Harry Parkes “will 
find the atmosphere of Peking much less favour- 
able to progress than that of Tokiyo,” and that 
“ if he can but convince the Chinese Ministers 
from his Japanese experiences that safety and 
prosperity are more to be found in development 
than in stagnation, and that the introduction of 
railways is by no means destructive to the 
territorial sovereignty even if they be made with 
borrowed capital, he will do more to strengthen 
their hands than all the foundersof arsenals and 
builders of war vessels have done put together.” 
This sounds reasonable enough, yet we have 
little difficulty in imagining that sundry obstacles 
might present themselves in the course of such 
an argument Sir Harry Parkes, being an 
exceedingly practical politician, would doubtless 
desire to set material prosperity in the forefront 
of the benefits conferred by enlightened progress. 
To show, however, that Japan has derived this 
particular species of benefit from her unreserved 
adoption of liberal ideas, Her Majestys Re- 
presentative would be obliged to contradict 
his own previous utterances and despatches, 
the gist of which was that the growth of Japan's 
material prosperty is fatally checked by a policy 
which still keeps her resources undeveloped, and 
inaccessible by the only agents that can success- 
fully develop them, namely, foreign capital and 
foreign enterprise. All that could be justly 
urged, therefore, is that Japan has certainly lost 
nothing by her radicalism, and that a great gain 
is within her reach whenever she takes final 
measures to grasp it. To this would naturally 
succeed the pertinent query, why does she not 
take those measures? “Having gone so far,” the 
Chinese statesmen might say, “and become so in- 
timately acquainted with the nature of the progress 
you advocate, does not her hesitation to take the 
last step which will bring the benefits of that pro- 
gress fairly within her reach, suggest an inference 
very unfavourable to your argument? Does it not 
suggest that, so far as Japan's story is concerned, 
the substitution of Occidental for Oriental civili- 
zation is a measure of doubtful advantage, and 
that experience of its results has a deterrent, 
rather than an encouraging, effect?” The reply 
which this query would be most likely to receive 
from a foreigner—namely, that Japan’s hesitation 
to complete what she has so well begun must 
be counted of a piece with China's reluctance to 
begin at all—has the disadvantage of being 
untrue. There is no hesitation whatsoever on 
Japan’s side. It is well-known that her pro- 
posals for treaty revision were framed entirely 
with a view to the complete opening of the 
country, and that, in pursuit of this object, her 
most earnest desire is to obtain same modification 
of the system set up by the present treaties and 
devised wholly to suit a state of partial inter- 
course. The hesitation, therefore, is not on her 
side, but on that of the Treaty Powers. She is 
willing and anxious to remove the last barriers 
which, according to foreign economists and 
politicians—notably Sir Harry Parkes—impede 
the development of her resources and constitute 
astigmauponher civilization. But, unfortunately, 
her treaty friends do not consider her fit to 


associate with them on equal terms. Conceive 
the effect such an admission as this would exer- 
cise on the mind of a crafty old conservative like 
His Excellency T'so Tsung-tang, for example. 
Might he not say at once, “ Ah! You Europeans 
think that Japan, after all her efforts to acquire 
your systems and sciences, and all her apostacy 
from the venerable philosophy of our sages, is 
not yet worthy to be granted the privileges of 
equal intercourse. And you imagine, do you, 
that China is going to sit at the feet of your 
Gamaliels in order to receive a similar rebuff? 
At present we are conservative from choice, and 
you tell us, with truly wearisome iteration, that 
we are blind to our material interests and that 
our attitude has rendered us a byeword among 
nations. But if this immobility of ours be really 
at the root of the stern treatment we receive at 
your hands, has Japan's liberalism won her more 
consideration? Have you, moved by her solici- 
tations and by the sight of the wonderful pro- 
gress you say she has made, consented to 
place her on a different footing from China 
and Korea, or to revise your treaties with 
her in a sense even remotely indicative of 
a willingness to recognise her efforts? You 
have not; and yet you bid us believe that safety 
and prosperity are to be found in development. 
To what point, pray, must this development be 
carried before you agree to abandon your ex- 
clusive action, and to show practically that dif- 
ferences of race do not constitute, in your eyes, 
an insuperable barrier to free international inter- 
course? You force Eastern nations, at the 
cannon’s mouth, to open commercial relations 
with you ; you tell them that isolation is not only 
barbarous but suicidal; you utterly refuse to 
heed their early remonstrances, mistaken, per- 
haps, but still honest, that long seclusion has 
made their people distrustful of foreigners; and 
then, when they desire to emerge completely 
from that secluion; when, by reforming their 
old usuages and rejecting their ancient traditions, 
they show that they have accepted your prin- 
ciples and you civilization, you quietly announce 
that the distrust is now on your side, and that 
until you see reason to change your mood, it is 
your intention to perpetuate the seclusion against 
which you formerly inveighed so bitterly, Ob- 
serving these things, we, Chinese, assure you 
that our own conservatism appears much more 
dignified than the Japanese liberalism which 
you treat with such practical contempt, and so 
far from accepting the inference you bid us de- 
duce from Japan's recent history, the lesson she 
teaches us is that progress and development, as 
you define them, by no means advance a nation's 
practical title to the common rights of indepen- 
dence and equality." This, or something similar, 
is the answer Sir Harry Parkes would receive if 
he attempted to use Japan's example as a spur 
to China. The illiberal, unsympathetic policy 
pursued by the European Powers towards Japan 
—the miserable reward she obtains for having 
welcomed their civilization with open arms—is 
a fatal barrier to progress throughout the whole 
Orient, and any politician who quotes her case 
to Chinese statesmen exposes himself to a most 
embarrassing retort. 


Ar the present time no military man in all 
Europe is so much talked about as General 
Lopez Dominguez, whose military reforms, 
backed up as they are by his royal master, are 
tending to place the Spanish army on a widely 
different footing to that which it has hitherto 
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occupied. Lopez Dominguez is a nephew of 
that Marshal Serrano who owed much of his 
progress, from a mere subaltern to a dukedom 
and grandeeship of Spain, to the favours of 
Queen Isabella. Dominguez was brought up 
at the Court of Madrid, and first came into 
notice as a soldier at the time of the war with 
Morocco, when he was on the staff of Serrano. 
The revolution of 1868, which found him a 
young brigadier, gained him his major-general's 
lace as the reward of his share in overthrowing 
the dynasty of the Bourbons. He has since 
shared in all the leading military events of 
Spanish history, played a prominent part in the 
last Carlist war, when he was pitted against the 
ablest leaders of the Pretender, and also be- 
came known by his successful recapture of 
Carthagena from the insurgents. As the latest 
addition to the series of remarkable military 
men who have played so prominent a part in 
modern Spanish politics, his progress will be 
viewed with interest, especially by those who 
recognise in him a man who will find it dificult 
to resist the temptation of becoming a political 
leader in his country.— Whitehall Review. 





Tue letters addressed to scientific journals on 
the subject of the curious atmospheric pheno- 
mena that have been observed during the pa: 
few months, contain some very interesting 
particulars. A gentleman writing from Christian 
College, Madras, to Nature, says that all through 
September the air was in a state cf very unusual 
electrification, and that from the 8th to the 14th 
of that month the colour of the sun at sunrise 
and sunset was a bright green, the orb “ appear- 
ing as a rayless globe, at which you could easily 
look, and yet so sharply defined that sun-spots 
could be seen with the naked eye." Another 
observer, writing from Haslemere, Surrey, under 
date November 10th, says :— 

Yesterday evening a most extraordinay sunset effect 
was seen here, which made a deep impression on all 
who observed it. The sky was nearly clear when 
the sun set at 4.18, and the air transparent. A few 
cirrocumulus fleeces became lighted up with a pink 
and then with a deep red colour immediately after 
sunset. A very peculiar greenish and white opal- 
escent haze now appeared about the point of the sun's 
departure, and shone as if with a light of its own, near 
the horizon. The upper part of this pearly mist soon 
assumed a pink colour, while the lower part was white, 
green, and greenish-yellow. About 4.35 the sky from 
near the horizon towards the zenith had begun to turn 
to a brilliant but delicate pink, and some pink cirrus- 
like streaks stretched apparently horizontally towards 
the south-east. The coloured portion of the sky 
spread out like a sheaf from the horizon, and ap- 
parently consisted of a very high, thin filmy cirrus 

josed in transverse bands or ripples, close together, 
sar very delicate in form, outline, and tint, Below 
the pink, and between it and the point where the 
had set, remained, the very curious, opalescent, 
ing, green and white vapour, hanging, as it were, 
vertically, and changing very little during m. 























minutes. The borders of the pink sheaf were definite, 
As 


and finely constrasted with the deep blue sky. 

darkness came on, the pink glow seemed to incr 
in brightness, and at five o'clock cast a fine weird light 
over the hills. The moon was now bright in the 
south-east, and began to cast dark shadows. About 
five the colour slowly receded from the part nearest 
the zenith towards the horizon, and as it retired left a 
clearly visible filmy ripple of cirrus of a faint gray tint 
At 5.25 the greater part of the colour was gone, and 
the cloud remained bright only near the horizon. At 
5.32, however, it began to grow again, and in a short 
time (5.40), the whole extent of the film was again 
glowing bright pink, producing a most striking effect 
in contrast with the silvery moon, dark sky, and 
bright stars in the north and east. The pink light 
then slowly withdrew towards the horizon, remaining 
bright and deep-coloured low down till 5.50, At 5.58 
the last pink disappeared. The whole phenomenon 
from first to last was in the highest degree pe 

and striking. It was remarkable, first, for the inte 
which elapsed between the time of sunset and the t 
at which the cloud became bright, next for the light, 
flimy character of the cloud, thirdly for the bright 
green glow near the place of sunset, fourthly for the 
small transverse ripple form of the cloud, fifthly for 
the permanence of shape and immobility of the cloud, 
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sixthly for the very long endurance of the coloured 
reflected sunlight after sunset, 
minutes, and seventhly for the second illumination, 
which began more thanan hour after sunset. It was 
certainly due to cirrus or a higher kind of cloud, 
because (1) parts of the illuminated sky stretched in 
long streaks southwards, and the glow remained long 
in these streaks, resembling very high cirrus ; (2) when 
the light left the sky the first time, the part which had 
been illuminated remained visible as silvery gray cloud 
ripples, before the second after-glow rekindled it, and 
(3) because the colour became very gradually darker as 
time went on, and because the recessions of light both 
times were towards the place of sunset. A similar 
very high cirrus had also been specially marked long 
after sunset on November 8, and about the time of 
sunrise on November 9. The night following this rare 
isplay was exceedingly clear and fine. This evening 
(November 10) the light, high cirrus, all but invisible 
in full daylight, with its delicate ripples, assumed the 
pink tint about fifteen minutes after sunset, showing 
the upper air to be in. the same abnormal condition as 
yesterday, and the phenomenon was feebly repeated. 
It would be interesting to ascertain the approximate 
height of cirrus on which sunshine remains one hour 
and forty minutes after sunset at this time of year. 

















From Kurrachi, also, a correspondent writes to 
the same journal, on October the 16th, that 
from the 28th of September “ there has been an 
exceptional red glow after sundown, and a 
strange green tint in the sky, while till the last 
few days the moon has had a distinctly green 
tint" This observer encloses a communication 
from the commander of the P. & O. steamship 
Siam, to the effect that when the vessel was on 
her voyage from King George's Sound to 
Colombo, on August the rst, going at a speed of 
eleven knots, “ she passed, for upwards of four 
hours, through large quantities of lava which 
extended as far as could be seen. The lava was 
floating in a succession of lanes from five to ten 
yards wide, and trending in a direction north- 
westto south-east. The nearest land was the 





coast of Sumatra (distant 70c miles), but as there | 


was a current of fifteen to thirty miles a day, 
setting to the eastward, the lava could not have 
come from there," and the writer concludes that 
it must have been an upheaval from somewhere 
nearthe spot. He mentions that there was a. 
submarine volcano in the vicinity four years ago, | 
and says that the soundings on the chart show 
over 2,000 fathoms. 


lava together, because it has been suggested, as 
our readers will doubtless remember, that the 
former may be due to the passage of our planet 
through a quantity of cosmic dust, and because, 
according to the idea of a French philosopher, of 
whose theory we recently gave a short account, 
earthquakes and volcanic eruptions are also 
produced by the presence of cosmic dust or 
other similar matter in the paths of the planets. 
We cannot venture to express an opinion as to 
the soundness of these views, but the coincidences 
noted above, and others recorded during 1883, 
are very interesting. 





Tue Director of the Washington Mint in his 
annual report, reiterates his estimate that the 
amount of gold and gold bullion available for 
immediate coinage in'the United States is about 
$606,000,000—a statement which, an American 
journal says, has been greatly criticised by 
experts—and makes additional estimates as to 
the world’s money, which, possibly, may not 
meet with less severe criticism. The Mint 
bureau certainly, adds our contemporary, should 
have the best means for accurate information on 
the subject. “Nearly all the gold and silver 
obtained from our mines is in some form de- 
posited in the Mints and Assay offices, or ex- 
ported through the Custom Heuses. Records 





are kept of the character of every deposit, and | 


of the locality of the production of domestic 


gle 


one hour and forty | 


We place the facts of the} 
atmospheric phenomena and the discharge of 
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bullion. The gold product for the calendar 
year 1882 declined $2,200,000, while the silver 
product increased $3,800,000. The deposits 
of gold bullion for the first eight months of 1883 
show also a decrease as compared with the 
corresponding period of last year, while the 
silver deposits show an increase. The estimate 
for the present calendar year is that the pro- 
duction of gold will be at least $500,000 less, 
and that of silver at least $2,000,000 greater, 
than that of the previous year. We read 
further :—' Director Buchard’s estimate of the 
coin in circulation in the United States is 
$846,595,749, of which $606,196,515 is gold, 
and $240,399,234 silver. The Director bases 
this estimate on the statistics of the Mints and 
Assay offices as to the amount taken from the 
mines; on the reports of the Treasurer of the 
United States as to the amount in. the Treasury, 
and on the Custom House returns of the 
amounts exported. To all adverse criticisms 
upon these statements he simply answers, ‘the 
amount is there.’ The Director's returns, so far 
as they are based on actual figures of the Go- 
vernment, and not upon estimates, can probably 
|not be successfully combated. His statement 
as to the total United States circulation is sub- 
ject, unquestionably, to greater exception, for 
it is based, to some extent, upon estimates. 
His conclusion is, that, on October 1, 1883, the 
total United States money in circulation was 
$1,070,364,021, as against $1,051,248,386 on 
October 1, 1882, or a net increase during that 
calendar year of $19,115,635. Mr. Burchard 
takes no accountin this estimate of the unre- 
deemed legal tender, demand and interest- 
bearing notes, which he considers as out of 
circulation. He does include the gold and 
silver bullion in the Treasury, and he states that 
it may properly be counted as a part of the 
metallic reserve, for the reason that it is capable 
of conversion into coin. ‘The statement as to 
the paper currency is based upon the returns of 
the National Banks of June 22. Since that 
date several calls of 3 per cent. bonds have 
been made, with the result, as the Comptroller 
of the Currency estimates, of an aggregate 
retirement of. National Bank circulation of some 
$12,000,000. This sum should properly be 
deducted from the estimate of Director Bur- 
chard as to the amount of money in active cir- 
culation, which would reduce his net gain of the 
calendar year to $7,000,000. 





* * * 

"The returns as to the coinage of foreign coun- 
tries contain some interesting facts. In Great 
Britain no gold was coined in 1882. The best 
estimate of the gold coin in circulation in the 
United Kingdom is 110,000,000 pounds ster- 
ling, and of paper money 42,721,000 pounds 
sterling. The gold coinage of France in 1882 
amounted ro 3,742,000 francs, and the silver 
coinage to 7,159,859 francs. Mr. Burchard 
put the total paper circulation of the thirty-eight 
principal countries at. $5,852,920,903 ; the gold 
circulation at $3,333,433,000, and the silver 
coin at $2,712,226,000. 





Tur London Zimes has invented a new and 
ingenious method of saying unpleasant things 
and, at the same time, evading the responsibility 
of saying them. If a man were to assure his 
neighbour that he did not call him a rascal at 
some particular time, but that had he done so, 
subsequent events would have justified the term, 
‘that would be a fair illustration of the leading 
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English journals new device. “When Lord 
Ripon was appointed,” writes our London con- 
temporary, “ we had numerous protests addressed 
to us from all parts of the country, on the 
ground that a man who changes his religion in 
middle life is not fit to govern an empire. 
Though sympathising with these protests, which 
came not from fanatics but from their antipodes,” 
(how necessary is this disclaimer!) “we were 
unwilling to take up an attitude that might have 
seemed invidious. But had we done so, no one 
would now be bold enough to say that we had 
been unjust.” It is fair to observe that Zhe 
Times had reason to be considerably exasperated 
when it descended to such an assault as this. 
From the first an uncompromising opponent of 
the Ilbert Bill, it had just seen its staple argu- 
ments torn to shreds by Lord Northbrook, who, 
speaking at the Colston Festival at Bristol in the 
name of the Liberal Party, and replying to Sir 
Fitzjames Stephen's attempt to reduce to a ques- 
tion of legal technicalities the assurances con- 
tained in Her Majesty's proclamation when the 
direct Government of India was undertaken by 
the Crown, said :—“ I can say for myself, and I 
am sure I can speak with equal confidence for 
those who preceded and followed me in the 
office of Viceroy, that we have all of us regarded 
this proclamation as the guide of our conduct, 
and I can assure the natives that they may ap- 
peal with confidence to the noble sentiments 
expressed in it as declaring the deliberate opinion 
of the people of England as to the principles 
upon which the government of India is to be 
conducted.” But the incident which must have 
caused Zhe Times most chagrin was the dis- 
covery and exposure of the truth with regard to 
the celebrated telegram which formed the basis 
of such strange accusations against Lord Ripon 
and his government. The telegram, it will 
be remembered, gave a précis of the opi- 
nions sent in by the various local officials 
who were consulted with regard to the Bill, 
and the précis was subsequently found to be 
gravely misleading. Thereupon some of the 
Conservative party allowed themselves to be 
betrayed into preferring a charge of deliberate 
duplicity against the Ripon Government, Zhe 
Times itself writing as though such an accusa- 
tion might be credible. The sequel of this 
miserable episode was that the sender of the 
telegram, Mr. Rattray, Reuter's agent at Simla, 
immediately addressed the following letter to the 
Friend of Indía:;—''l beg to state that the 
facts of the case are these :—A copy of the 
official papers on the Jurisdiction Bill was sup- 
plied to me, as the representative of an important 
news agency, in anticipation of the appearance 
of the Saturday Gazetie. No table of figures 
giving the number of opinions for or against the 
Bill was included among the papers, and I my- 
self compiled the letter—the telegram—which 
appeared in a manipulated form in the English 
papers on the morning of Saturday, the 8th of 
Septembe: To complete the discomfiture of 
the politicians who professed to think that Eng- 
lish officials could descend to such wild subter- 
fuges, it turned out that Mr. Rattray represents, 
at Simla, the Calcutta Englishman, a journal 
prominent among the opponents of the Ilbert 
Bill. Thus the telegram which was supposed 
to have been officially garbled for the purpose of 
leading the public to think that the Bill was 
approved by a majority of the local authorities 
in India, was in reality composed and sent, with- 


out any reference to the officials, by a man who is 
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ruler, 
ing vote of censure upon his own private judg- 
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himself a strong opponent of the measure. We 
are not surprised to find that Lord Northbrook, 
referring to this matter, said :— Although 
I have had more than 30 years’ experience 
of political life, I can call to mind no in- 
Stance of a more reckless and unfounded 
attack than this which Mr. Stanhope has made 
on the Viceroy of India." The some-time 


Secretary of State for India will not find his 


reputation much enhanced by this story, nor will 
people readily forget that the leading English 


journal, in the year of grace, 1883, could apply 


to Lord Ripon the following language :—“ A 
man who, at the mature age of fifty, or there- 
abouts, apostatizes from the religion of his 
fathers, on the ground of “ grave doubts” as to 


the validity of English orders or the views of the 
Anglican Church about the nature of the 


Eucharist, certainly does not possess the 


Strength and solidity of intellect required in a 


A man who, at that age, passcs a crush- 


ment by handing it over to a priest, deserves no 
more confidence from others. Men of sense 
make up their minds on these subjects at an 
early age, and it is only rather poor and narrow 
brained persons who are troubled at thirty with 
any question about the form of religion they 
have lived under. To have gone over to Rome 
is not Lord Ripon's offence, but rather that he 


is of the type of man who thinks of going over 


at all to any new Church in middle life. The 
Romans had a contempt for those who deserted 
the faith of their fathers, and it was well founded. 


A man who at forty or fifty has not found some 


way of reconciling his religion and his life is a 
weak creature, no matter in what trappings he 
may be decked or on what pedestal partiality 
may place him." 





A coRRSPONDENT in a recent issue of S7. J'ames's 
Budget describes “an extraordinary after-glow " 
which was observed at Southampton. “On 
Friday, the gth of November," he says, “ the sun 
set about 4.20; and just afterward, some ten 
degrees over where it had gone down, a light 
space rather pale in colour appeared, which 
steadily increased in brightness and size until 
nearly flve o'clock, when it had spread over a 
large portion of the western sky, rising into it 
quite 30 deg., rather like the sky just before a 
bright sunrise more than anything else. In fact, 
some fishermen remarked that ‘it looked as if 
the sun was coming up again.” There were 
long irregular-shaped clouds, telling dark upon 
the pale-orange light at this time. Otherwise 
the sky was nearly clear of cloud, and to the 
southward, where the moon was shining brightly, 
it looked very dark by contrast; while directly 
opposite the eastern sky, particularly near the 
horizon, glowed a rosy red almost like a large 
fire or a display of aurora. Buildings, especially 
the town steeples, and vessels’ masts, were all 
lighted up ard glowed against the low-toned 
sky as though lighted by red stage-fire; while 
the water looked brighter and lighter, with dark 
ripples upon it, than before sunset. This lasted 
nearly an hour, being at its brigthest about 5 P.a., 
or quite forty minutes after sundown. There 
had been. strong mirage or refraction over the 
water here all the forenoon.” 








Tue special correspondent of the Hongkong 
Daily Press in Tonquin, writes :—' After Son- 
tai was taken, on the evening of the 16th, the 
place was given overto the troops for some hours. 
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Over what happenedthen, leta veilbe drawn." The 
French in Cochin-China are gradually furnishing 
materials for a record that will not redound much 
to their credit. If we may judge from the stories 
published by the newspapers, they appear to 
have commenced the campaign in Annam with 
the idea that everyone venturing to oppose them 
was a rebel or a bandit, and therefore unworthy 
to be treated according to the recognized usages 
of warfare. The reward they set upon the head 
of the leader of the Black Flags; the summary 
execution of prisoners, and the punishment 
meted out to officials who made any show of 
disputing their authority, all combined to betray 
a spirit as unjustifiable as it was disgraceful. 
Then followed the news of the heartless mass- 
acre at Hué, an act for which no excuse what- 
soever could be offered: then came vague 
rumours of excesses committed by the Turcos, 
excesses so terrible that the female population 
of the district where the men were quartered 
chose to spend the night hiding in the fields 
rather than, by remaining at home, to run the 
risk of receiving a visit fromthese brutal ravishers ; 
and now we have the above brief sentence, 
descriptive of an event that recalls the horrors of 
1813. It is, of course, possible that all these 
accounts may be grossly exaggerated. We 
sincerely trust that such is the case. But the 
gradual accumulation of evidence has an ugly 
appearance, and one cannot help fearing that 
whatever may be the issue of the war in Tonquin, 
its effects will not conduce to the popularity of 
Western civilization in the East. 





Ox the 4th instant, Notification No. 1 was 
issued over the signatures of Their Excellencies 
Sanjo (Prime Minister), Yamagata (Home 
Minister), and Yamada (Minister of Justice). 
The first clause sets forth rules for the punish- 
ment of gamblers with imprisonment for terms of 
from cne month to four years and fines of from 
yen S10 yen 200. Those who lend their pre- 
mises for gambling purposes, and gamblers’ 
watchmen and other persons who give assistance 
to gamblers, are subject to the same penalties. 
Those who band themselves together for gam- 
bling purposes, and arm themselves with mur- 
derous weapons for the purpose of carrying on 
this depraved pastime, are punishable with im- 
prisonment for from one to ten years and fines 
of from yen 50 to yen soo. Persons who are 
known to be members of the band, but who are 
not taken while participating in gambling, are 
also subject to punishment. The Police can 
enter any house where gambling is carried on, 
provided they possess the knowlege that the 
offence has been or is being committed. It 
may be presumed that the issue of this Noti- 
fication was dictated by the exceptional pre- 
valence of gambing, but we are not in possession 
of any certain information on the subject. 
Turning to the Sixth Chapter of the Penal Code, 
which treats of delicts against public morality, 
we find that the keeping of a gambling-hell is 
punishable with imprisonment for from three 
months to one year, together with a fine of from 
10 to 100 yen, and that persons caught in the 
act of gambling incur a penalty of from one to 
six months’ imprisonment with a fine of from 5 
to so yen. The comparatively heavy penalties 
prescribed by the new Notification seem to 
indicate that the enactments of the Code were 
found, in practice, insufficiently prohibitive. But 
the point which will doubtless attract most atten- 
tion in connect with the Notification is the power 
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it confers on the police of ‘entering any houses 
where gambling is carried on, provided they 
possess the knowledge that the offence has been 
or is being committed." It wil be at once 
apparent that this power is essential to the 
efficiency of any system devised with the view of 
checking a crime at once so easy of perpetration 
and so difficult to detect as gambling. Of course 
in the event of anything resembling an abuse of 
their powers, it would rest with the police to prove 
that they had possessed sufficient information 
to warrant their action, and this is, perhaps, as 
much as would be exacted in practice. The diffi- 
culties that attend any vigorous attempt to prevent 
gambling have no-where been more fully illu- 
strated than in Hongkong. As an example we 
transcribe the following account of a raid made 
by the police on a house in that Colony on the 


20th of last month :— 

Yesterday afternoon, some considerable amount of 
excitement and horror was created among the Chinese 
community in Queen's Road West by three of their 
countrymen being killed during a raid by the Police on 
asuspected house. The circumstances of the affair, 
as disclosed at the Police Court and at an inquest held 
on the bodies of the persons killed to-day are as 
follows :—For some time part, Sergeant Butlin, whose 
instructions, generally, are to disturb all associations of 
bad characters or of those formed for the purpose of 
gambling, which congregate in untenanted houses, has 
had his eye on the top. floor of house No. 72, Queen's 
Road West, and for the past fortnight he had kept 
particular watch on it. He knew it was not occupied 
by any fixed tenant, and he had also received informa- 
tion from several sources that gambling was carried on 
in it, that it had two strong trap doors, with spring 
locks, and that there was a system of watchmen kept 
to give warning of the approach of the Police. About 
ten minutes to four yesterday afternoon, he determined 
to try and gain entrance to the floor, and, perhaps, 
surprise a gambling party. Being aware that it was 
impossible for any European, even although in plain 
clothes, which he was, to get admittance by the 
legitimate entrance, the trap door being slammed down 
the moment one was observed, he sent a lukong, who 
was in plain clothes, to enter the floor, while he him- 
self, accompanied by Mr. Clerihew, Inspector of 
Nuisances, entered house No. 70, the one adjoining 
that suspected, bya stair at the back which led from 
the Chinese Recreation Ground, which was on a level 
with the second floor. Having got thus far, Butlin 
made his way the verandah of the house. 
Those inside the house suspected had by this time been 
warned of thc vicinity of the Police, and Sergeant 
Butlin heard them rushing about, but he was unable to 
get at them, his way being barred by a wooden parti- 
tion, which divided the two verandahs. With the 
assistance of Mr. Clerihew, he proceeded to pull this 
partition down, and as he was engaged doing so, he 
saw some thirty or forty men make their escape into the 
the verandah of house No. 74, the partition of which 
had been partly pulled down. Having succeeded 
in tearing down a sufficient portion of the wood to 
enable him to enterthe gambler's den, he did so and 
drove some men who were trying to escape as the 
others had done inside the house, and there secured 
eleven men, while the lukong caught one man whom he 
found hanging by the leg out of a window at the back 
of the house. Leaving Mr. Clerihew and the lukong to 
look after the prisoners, Sergeant Butlin went to the 
verandah to see if he could secure any more prisoners. 
His attention was then attracted by hearing a loud noise 
in the street, and, on looking over the verandah, he saw 
two Chinamen lying in the street, apparently dead. He 
at once rushed downstairs, and there saw a third man, 
g in the side channel with blood oozing from his nose 
and ears. Two men were dead, but the third was still 
living, and Sergeant Butlin first had him removed to the 
Government Civil Hospital, and the two dead bodies 
afterwards, The third man diedin Hospital about twenty 
minutes after admission. Sergeant Butlin then went 
back to the house, picked up all the paraphernalia 
usually found in gambling houses, and took the twelve 
prisoners to the Police Station. No one can be found 
who saw the deceased men fall, or leap from the 
verandah; even the lukong who was in the house 
when the first alarm was given cannot do so, as after 
getting admission he stood at the top of the staircase, 
and waited the arrival of Sergeant Butlin, A parti 
in the room prevented him from seeing what was going 
on in the front part of it. There were four ladders on 
the verandah leading to the roof, and it was suggested 
that they might have fallen from them, but, unless the 
ladders were thrown back, themen would have dropped 
on to the verandah, and not on to the street. It is 
impossible to believe that the men deliberately leaped 
from the verandah to the ground, a distance of 61 feet, 
and the most reasonable supposition is that they were 
accidentally pushed or fell off the parapet in the bustle 
and excitement of the moment in trying to escape 
from one verandah to the other. Sergeant Butlin be- 
lieves there were somewhere about 100 men on the 
floor when he surprised the party, and it may there- 
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fore easily be perceived that considerable confusion and 
excitement would ensue when the alarm was given. 
No gambler if, surprised, ever thinks of making his 
escape by the stairs, so that the rush would all be for the 
other means of escape, which were, in this case, very 
limited, 


The body of one of the deceased, a man of about 
40 years of age, was frightfully mangled about the head, 
the skull being almost completely smashed, All three 
bodies were greatly bruised, This afternoon they were 
all identified. One was said to have been acoolie, who 
had been employed in a shop here for ro years, another 
a cargo boatman, and the third a rice-pounder, 


After hearing all the evidence this afternoon, the 
Coroner adjourned the inquest until Thursday next, 
to get evidence from Captain Dempster as to what the 
Police instructions are with regard to entering empty 
houses. Sergeant Butlin entered the house without a 
warrant, and he was not acting under sworn informa- 
tion. He was armed with a truncheon when he en- 
tered it. The jurors were Messrs G. Fenwick, F. 
Rickards, and A. G. B. Soares. 


The twelve men arrested in the house were charged 
with public gambling at the Police Court to-day, but 


the case was adjourned. 








From this account it is plain that the instructions 
issued to the police in Hongkong confer on 
them a great deal of discretionary power. In 
the particular case under consideration, the house 
was entered not only without a warrant, but by 
force, as a partition in the verandah had to be 
pulled down to obtain ingress. Moreover it 
appears that the sergeant of police who directed 
the proceedings had been watching the place 
for some time, and we may therefore infer that 
application for a warrant would not have proved 
an inconvenient preliminary. On the other 
hand, it is easy to conceive that, in a majority of 
instances, such a step, if compulsory, might 
seriously impair the efficiency of the police, and 
we are disposed to expect that no abuse of power 
will be proved against either Sergeant Butlin or 
Inspector Clerihew. What we would principally 
draw attention to, however, is the similarity 
between this affair and a recent occurrence in 
Japan. Here we have English policemen in an 
English Colony forcibly effecting an entry intoa 
Chinese house where gambling is supposed to 
be going on in an upper room, though no 
evidence of the fact is outwardly observable, and 
in the confusion and alarm caused by the raid, 
three Chinese fall, or leap, from the verandah, 
and are killed. In the recent affray at Nagasaki, 
about which so much indignation was expressed 
by certain English journalists, the police entered 
a house where they saw opium smoking going 
on, and the resistance they experienced, there 
or elsewhere, in their attempts to arrest the 
offenders, led to the stabbing of a man. It has 
been loudly contended that the action of the 
Japanese constables in entering a Chinese house 
at all without a warrant was illegal. But ap- 
parently English constables do exactly the same. 
Are we to conclude, then, that the exterrito- 
rial clauses of the Chinese and Japanese Treaty 
surround the preservation of order in Japan with 
obstacles which are not suffered to impede 
English constables in English colonies? More 
than once practical demonstrations have been 
furnished that glishmen residing in the fo- 
reign settlements in Japan may with impunity 
convert their houses into asylums for Japanese 
law-breakers, but we should have thought that 
all respectable foreigners would regard such 
proceedings as a shameful abuse of privilege. 
If the police at Nagasaki behaved illegally in 
entering, without a warrant, a- Chinese house 
where they saw Chinamen openly violating the 
laws of the land, whereas the police in Hong- 
kong did not behave illegally, when, equally 
without a warrant, they broke into a house where 
they had reason to believe that Chinamen were 
engaged in gambling, it follows either that what 
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is generally lawful for English police is not law- 
ful for Japanese police, or that law-breakers 
enjoy a special immunity in Japan under the 
provisions of exterritoriality, With reference to 
the fatal results of the two affairs—which results 
must, of course, be considered entirely apart 
from the propriety or otherwise of the act of 
entry—we may remark that this is by no means 
the first occasion on which raids made by the 
Hongkong police on the houses of Chinese ended 
in the violent deaths of one or more of the 
inmates. We can recall two similar cases 
which occurred in former years. The first hap- 
pened in a house which some constables had 
entered on suspicion that secret prostitution was 
carried on there. Two girls made their way to 
the roof, and in attempting to effect an escape, 
one of them fell down the smoke-hole, and was 
crushed to death. ‘The second was a gambling 
case. The gamblers were surprised under 
circumstances resembling those described in 
the above extract, and one of them actually es- 
sayed to leap across a narrow alley from roof to 
roof. He missed his footing and, describing a 
seriesof summersaults, fell to thepavement below, 
a height of nearly 70 feet. With these records 
before them, the police in Hongkong ought to 
be careful how they break into houses to seize 
gamblers or other immoral characters, yet that 
they do break in without the troublesome pre- 
liminary of a warrant, is plain. It is true that if 
the gamblers quietly submitted tobeapprehended, 
no lives would be lost, but it is equally true that 
if the Nagasaki opium-smokers had not resisted 
arrest, nobody would have been stabbed. 
ate 
“One of the Seven Wise men was wont 
to say” (according to Bacon's Apothegms), 
that “laws were like cobwebs, where the small 
flies are caught and the great break through.” If 
this had been written with direct reference to the 
practice of justice in Hongkong and elsewhere, it 
could not have been more apposite. Suppose 
that instead of the coolies and petty tradesmen 
who assembled in the third storey of a Chinese 
house on the night of December the 2oth for 
the purpose of backing their ability to guess the 
number of units in a heap of counters, the party 
had consisted of British and American gentle- 
men, whose pastime was to guess correctly, and 
to deceive one another into guessing incorrectly, 
the composition of combinations of five cards— 
would the police have ventured to interrupt the 
proceedings? It may, perhaps, be supposed that 
the Chinese gamblers carried on their game in 
such a riotous, disorderly fashion as to disturb 
the neighbourhood, or that the nature of the 
sport was particularly demoralizing. On the 
contrary, it appears from the details of the story 
thattheir methods were so quiet and orderly as to 
furnish no external evidence of their presence or 
of the manner in which they were engaged, and 
so far as the game they played is concerned, it 
is a straightforward affair, not demanding any 
exercise of those peculiar moral qualities which 
when exhibited by poker players, for example, 
constitute polite accomplishments, but which, if 
permitted to have scope in the business of every- 
day life, would soon end in prison or social 
ostracism. One fails to see quite clearly where 
the distinction comes in, or why the police should 
smash down partitions and terrify men into 
breaking their necks in the one case, while in 
the other, they pass by with bated breath, or even 
lend their assistance to preserve the players from 
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interruption. This is one of those problems 
which may well recall the old saying “ laws grind | 
the poor, and rich men rule the law: 











A wEW and interesting. ** monster of. the deep" 
(says a home paper) has been discovered, which, 
to judge by the description given of its 
appearance, is likely to put the sea-serpent's 
“ nose out of joint." The monster was seen on 
the 2nd of October by Captain D. Seymour, of 
the American whaling-barque Hope On, off St. 
Elmo, one of the Pearl Islands group, situated 
between forty and fifty miles from Panama. The 
boats were out waiting signals from the vessel 
as to the direction in which the whales were 
heading, when suddenly, to the surprise of 
Captain Seymour, who was steering, and the 
men in one boat, an animal somewhat like a 
horse slowly rose out of the water, and then dived, 
apparently alarmed at the sight of the boat. The 
animal, which was seen by another boat's crew 
on the following day, is, according to Captain 
Seymour's account, ‘ about 20 ft. in length, with 
a handsome horse-like head, with two unicorn- 
shaped horns protruding from it, with four legs, 
or double-joined fins, a brownish hide profusely 
speckled with large black spots, and a tail 
which seemed to be divided into two parts." 
An effort would have been made to catch the 
animal had it not been that whales were about 
at the time. Captain Seymour and his officers 
believe the monster is peculiar to the locality, 
and that it could be easily killed with lances and 
bomb-guns. Officers of the Pacific Mail Com- 
pany state they have seen the animal on several 
occasions, although they never had the 
opportunity for close observation which was 
obtained by the crew of the Hope On. 








Wuen, in the middle of August, the House of 
Commons was called on to debate the new code 
of procedure, now in operation, one of the 
objections raised was that the proposed Rules 
left it discretionary with the judges to decide 
what cases they should try themselves and what 
cases they should remit to a jury. To this 
objection it was replied that the only effect of 
the Rules on the jury system would be to 
substitute in certain cases the order of a judge 
for a mere notice by the parties, the judge, 
however, having no more option than before to 
refuse the order if applied for. The objection, 
however, was an interesting illustration of the 
unreasoning reverence still entertained for that 
institution which was once called the palla- 
dium of English liberty, but is now coming 
to be rightly regarded as a relic of barbarism. 
Mr. Montague Cookson, Q.C., discussing the 
New Rules in an able essay published by the 
Nineteenth Century, not only thoroughly and 
clearly explains their effect upon trial by jury, 
but also makes some pointed and instructive 
remarks upon the jury system itself. s the 
law previously stood,” he tells us, “ there were 
numerous actions in which a jury trial could 
not be had, but even in that class of actions 
which admitted a jury, it was imperative on the 
party seeking one to ‘signify’ his desire for it.” 
The only difference now is that the method of 
signifying that desire is prescribed. six 
specified cases? it must be signified by giving 
notice to the opposite party; in all other 
cases, by applying for a judge's order. The 
change is very trifling, but Mr. Cookson thinks 
that “ with a large majority of litigants the wish 
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for a jury is so faint that anything which 
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breaks the force of habit will extinguish it 
altogether.” In proof of this he points out that 
“in the County Courts, where a jury is op- 
tional, dus an active step has to be taken to 
obtain one, the proportion of jury to non-jury 
cases is about that of 1 to 600.” All this will 
be very shocking to those good folks whose 
hair is stirred with horror at the bare notion of 
disparaging, or attempting to abolish, the grand 
old palladium. But if the drift of intelligent 
opinion has any signification, the days of the 
grand old palladium are numbered. Little by 
little, experience has crystallized into a belief that 
were choice between trial by jury and trial by 
judges optional, the guilty man would invariably 
elect the former. We are not surprised, there- 
fore, to find an expert like Mr. Cookson writin 
as follows :— 


The jury system in civil cases is, in truth, a relic of 
an age when judges were supposed to be capable of 
being bribed or corruptly influenced in some other 
way: and, indeed, it is not a hundred years since 
scientifie writers on law made this imputation part of 
their argument in favour of its continuance. Thus 
Paley writes in 1785:— 

As the judge is known beforehand, he is accessible to the 
parties, and there exists a possibility of secret management 
and undue practices. The judge imparts to the jury the 
benefit of his erudition and experience; the jury by their 
disinterestedness check any corrupt "partialities which 
previous application may have produced in the judge. 
the determination were left to the judge, the party m 
suffer under the superior interest of his adversary ; if it were 
left to an uninitiated jury, his rights would be still in danger 
from the ignorance of those who were to decide upon them, 
The present wise admixture of chance and choice in the 
constitution of the court in which his cause is tried guards 
him equally against the fear of injury from either of these 
causes? 

Is there a single sane man or woman in England 
with whom this argument would have the slightest 
weight at the present day? ‘Influence’ is no doubt 
exerted, and that of a very powerful kind, but it is 
no longer brought to bear upon the judge, but on the 
jury. It is well known that to have the last word in a 
jury trial—technically called the reply—is of the 
greatest advantage. So great is it felt to be in prac- 
tice that with the view of securing it the counsel for 
the defendant frequently avoids calling witnesses, even 
though they would improve his case. The exercise of 
a wise discretion on this point is one of the most 
delicate and difficult parts of the duties of an advocate 
at Nisi Prius, 

Let us try the question in another way. A fair test 
of the value of an institution is this. Supposing it did 
not exist, should we set about to establish it Would 
any one who had any belief in his case, if he had never 
d of a jury before, think of entrusting the decision 
t to twelve men who, for all he can tell, have not 
been in the habit of exercising their intelligence—who 
certainly have not been in the habit of exercising it in 
concert —shut up in a close court, rather than to a man 
of known integrity, trained experience, and general 
knowledge of the world, accustomed to deal with such 
questions all his lifelong? — The experiment was tried 
in Scotland in 1815 when juries were introduced there 
by Act of Parliament. What has been the result? It 
has turned out a distinct failure. Merchants in Glas- 
gow have been heard to say they would rather sur- 
render their rights and interests than submit their case 
to a jury of their countrymen, 

But, at all events, a jury is free from prejudices ? 
On this head I must again quote Lord Bramwell, 
because his testimony will hardly be gainsaid. This 
is what he told the Law Courts Commission after 
thirteen years’ experience of juries as a judge, and a 
long brilliant career as an advocate before them :— 

In an action against a railway company juries generally 
go wrong ; in actions for discharging a servant they generally 
go wrong; in actions by a tradesman against a gentleman, 
Where the question is whether articles supplied were 
necessary for his wife, they are sure to go wrong ; in actions 
of malicious prosecution * they are always wrong. You 
may say to them— The question is not whether the man 
is innocent, but whether there is absence of reasonable cause 
and malice’ but in vain. Thcy find for the innocent man. 
In cases of running down* they generally find for the 
plaintiff ; so much so that a man who has run down another, 
if he is wise, will bring the action first. 1 have been in ca 








































































? Actions for slander, libel, false imprisonment, 
prosecution, seduction, and breach of promise of marriage. 

val and Political Philosophy, Book VL, chap. viii, ** On the 
istration of Justice.” 
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? This, it will be remembered, is one of the ‘six excepted 
i n the New Rules. 

ng down case tried before Mr. Justice Day in the 
year a verdict had been given for the plait 


















£100. The plaintif was the widow of aman who had been n 
over by a van, and the testimony, as is usual in such eases, was 
conflicting. Althon fed judge was strongly of opinion 
that the deceased w. jury took the view that a man. 
with a wife and family was less likely to have been careless, 
when carelessness would lose him his life, than the driver of a 





Onan application 
for a new trial the Divisional Court considered the case for the 
aintiif so hopeless, that, instead of ordering a new trial, which. 
would probably have resulted in a like verdict, it directed 
Judgment to be forthwith entered in favour of the defendant. 
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myself where cach party has brought an action, and each 
has recovered. 

Probably if asked to explain this paradox, the jury 
would answer that, while the judge looked only to the 
strict letter of the law, they took a more liberal and 
enlarged view according to the ‘ morality ' of the case, 
A verdict so gained is only a temporary triumph, and 
inevitably results in an order for a new trial. 

It will be retorted that, although this liability to 
error may hold good in the case of a common jury, a 
special jury is exempt from such failings. But what 
are the qualifications of a special jury, and how is it 
composed? The qualifications, as fixed by the Act of 
1870, depend either (1) on the occupation of lands or 
houses of a certain rateable value, or (2) on rank and 
social position, Every male person who is legally 
entitled to be called an esquire, or is a person of higher 
degree, or is a banker or merchant, and is between 
twenty-one and sixty, and resident in the country or 
city where assizes are held, is eligible as a special 
juror. Bankers and merchants we know, but esquires 
have no outward marks of distinction, and any one 
may enter the special jury box in that character who 
has been designated such by the churchwardens or 
overseers whose duty it is to prepare the jury list. 
These lists are often very carelessly prepared, and, 
even if the Act were strictly complied with, is it certain 
that esquires proper, or even bankers or merchants—to 
say nothing of those who are only qualified by rate- 
ability—are proof against the bewilderment caused by 
the use of strange law terms or the disputes of contend- 
ing advocates? Assume that there is a great 
advantage in having a commercial case tried before a 
special jury of merchants in London or Liverpool, or a 
case relating to a watercourse tried by a special jury of 
country gentlemen, the existing system of classifying 
jurors furnishes no security that such a panel will be 
struck. It has actually happened in practice that, the 
question being whether corn delivered was equal to 
sample, not a single corn-chandler or even farmer was 
on the special jury, and this is only one instance out 
of a thousand, Why, again, should a banker or mer- 
chant, as such, be more likely to form a correct opinion 
on a point of real property than a squire who rides to 
hounds on the effect of a bill of lading? Ne sutor. 
ultra crepidam applies to all specialists alike. Or, if 
we turn the corner of the adage by empancliing none 
but those who are experts on the particular question to 
be tried, surely it would be well to reduce their number 
below twelve and turn them into assessors, or else to 
leave out the part of the judge altogether, and to 
establish tribunals of commerce as in France, Belgium, 
and Germany. 

Trial by jury is not only more expensive than any 
other mode of trial, but, for reasons known to every 
practitioner, it occupies about one-third more time, 
and every restriction which is put upon it is, therefore, 
a direct proportionate saving of our judicial strength. 
Incidentally, however, it is much more than this, 
ior when the jury are misdirected by the judge, 
or they bring in a verdict against evidence, 
this cannot be set right by the Court of 
Appeal A new trial must be had, and the whole of the 
work must be done over again. Where, on the other 
hand, the appeal is from a judge without a jury, it is 
simply a rehearing, which is a very different thing. 
The recent abolition of the absurd practice of applying 
ex parte for new trials, and of granting rules to show 
cause, cannot be too warmly applauded, but new trials 
with fresh juries still remain with their attendant cost, 
threatening to secure ultimate victory, as in the now 
famous case of Belt v. Lawes, to the litigant with the 
longest purse, It may be that in actions where the 
honour of a man or woman is the main issue to be 
the popular element of a jury will finda place in 
our judicial system for some little time to come, but it 
is to be hoped that it will shortly disappear from all 
other actions for the enforcement of contracts or the 
redress of private wrongs. ‘The assimilation of the 
modes of trial in the two divisions of the High Court 
will then, and not till then, be fairly complete.* 















































Newspapers, like everything else, are occasion- 
ally the creatures of accident. Under the mani- 
pulation of malicious compositors their columns 
sometimes become liable to prosecution for 
offences against public morals, and by the con- 
trivance of ill-disposed contributors they are 
sometimes betrayed into unwarrantable expres- 
sions of opinion. There have been journals 
distinguished for the unwavering consistency of 
their views, and there have been journals still 
more distinguished for their weathercock pro- 
pensities, as was notably the case with the Ohio 
editor who **took a darned sharp turn” by tele- 
graph. But we do not believe that the history of 
ephemeral literature contains any incident so 
curious as that connected with the recent ex- 
periences of a Kentucky paper, the Calloway 








* Not quite; for cases of personal fraud, as much involsing 
questions of character as any of the ‘six excepted actions,’ are 
constantly tried by a judge sitting in the Chancery Division where 
a jury cannot be fad, 
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News. What happened to the paper, and how it 
happened, will be understood from the following 
paragraph, extracted from its own columns :— 
“Since our last issue made us Radicals and 
advocates for Grant for President, and Butler 
for Vice-President, and also made us declare for 
an additional tax for school purposes and the 
co-education of the races, it now becomes us to 
explain these matters. The editors, moved by 
a simultaneous desire to visit the Exposition, 
concluded to go together, whereupon we called 
upon Judge Oury and W. L. Weathers to edit 
our paper in our absence. They graciously con- 
sented to do so, and the last issue is the work of 
those two gentlemen. Of course it was alla 
joke, and nearly every one will at once so recog- 
nize it, but lest there be some who failed to note 
our local in the preceding issue, in which we 
stated that the next issue before this would be 
edited by those gentlemen, and therefore may be 
laboring under some misapprehension as to the 
facts in the case, we have concluded to say that 
the articles in last week's issue were intended as 
jokes, and never had existence save in the mental 
world of the pranky gentlemen. We understand 
that by most of our subscribers the joke was 
highly appreciated. We hope that none will 
find fault with us in any event, as the matter 77 
foto was a complete surprise to us.” 


Tue protectionist bubble blown in Canada seems 
likely to burst. We read that there is something 
of an excitement in that great province, growing 
out of a depression in business and a fear, on 
the part of traders, that they are going to be 
ruined by cheap American manufactures. A 
few years ago Canada enacted a protective tariff, 
and for a time all went swimmingly. But a 
reverse has overtaken a fictitious prosperity, and 
many of the factories have stopped, while others 
are being closely pressed by competition with 
American goods. Hence there has arisen a cry 
for more protection against cheap American 
manufactures. “But on this side," says the 
Alta, “of the imaginary line, we are just as 
much afraid of cheap Canadian products, not so 
much manufactured goods as raw material and 
agricultural products, such as lumber, coal, furs, 
barley, oats, ete. Congress says that because 
those things can be produced cheaply in Canada 
we must be protected against them, even though 
in retaliation Canada imposes a heavy duty on 
manufactured goods which we can produce 
cheaper than she can. If, instead of being a ques- 
tion between two nations, it affected merely two 
States of the Union, it would not be denied by 
anybody that both parties would be benefited by 
making such exchanges as their natural resources 
rendered possible. If Ohio can produce cheap 
iron and New York has the waterpower or skilled 
labor enabling her to turn that iron into finished 
products at the minimum of cost, it is clearly for 
the benefit of both that Ohio should sell her 
cheap iron to New York, and take cheap manu- 
factures in return. To erect an artificial barrier 
between the two and say that New York must 
use high-priced iron extracted from her own 
mines, and that Ohio must manufacture for 
herself at a heavy cost, would be obviously a 
detriment and a loss to both States, because it 
prevents each from devoting herself to whatever 
she can do to most advantage. But the case is 
the same between Canada and the United States, 
and for either country to stand in fear of the 
cheap products of the other and try to exclude 
them by protective tariffs is the height of ab- 
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surdity. Itis equivalent to saying that commerce 
is something odious and malignant, instead of 
being one of the beneficent industries by which the 
comforts and pleasures of life are increased.” 





A Frexcuaan, who has patented a machine for 
the use of concentrated solar rays as a general 
Tnotive-power, has set up three of his machines 
in Algeria, for the French Government. He is 
now carrying on experiments on the island of 
Porquerolles near Hyeres, where he is threshing 
Indian corn, and raising water by the action of 
the sun's rays. The World adds that Sir Charles 
Dilke has also lent him part of his land at Cap 
Brun, near Toulon, for his experiments; and he 
purposes to utilise the sun is boring the holes 
for blasting, for tree-planting in the hard rocks, 
as well as in pumping water from the winter 
wells into the summer cistern. 





AMERICAN newspapers are beginning to use very 
strong language about “ giant monopolies of the 
age," "blighting shadows that hang over the 
country,” “oppressive and flagitious black- 
mailers" and other commercial monstrosities. 
One of these, the Standard Oil Trust, is thus 
described by a Brooklyn journal :— 

It was started in 1872 upon the ruins of the notori- 
ous South Improvement Company, of Pennsylvania, 
which collapsed upon the discovery of a secret contract. 
with the railroads, by which it received a rebate of 
$1 a barrel on crude oil and more on the refined 
article, TheStandard company started with a capital of 
$1,000,000. By a system of rebates from railroads, 
Which constituted a. series of special rates, the profits 
on which were secretly divided between the company 
and the railroad officials—the stockholders, of cours 
knowing nothing of the matter—this capital has since 
swollen to a figure variously stated at from $50,000,000 
to $70,000,000. The exact figure in such a case is 
not significant. It is a close corporation, owns but 
a fraction of the oil producing power of the country, 
but controls four trunk lines of railroad, all the rail- 
road tanks for transportation and two pipe lines to 
the seaboard, beside controlling in various ways rail- 
road transportation on the roads running North and 
South. It compels railroad companies to advance 
rates for rival companies; it deals in grades of oil 
forbidden by law; it manipulates legislatures in such 
a way as to kill water transportation of oil and so to 
make submission to it compulsory in many States; 
it has stifled investigation by bribery, and has a reserve 
fund for buying off witnesses and, where that is pos- 
sible, prosecuting officers also. 


These charges are of a somewhat vague character, 
especially that which refers to dealing in grades 
of oil forbidden by law. It is explained, how- 
ever, that the company represents what is known 
as the naphtha gas interest. By a process 
known as the water-naphtha method, it is pos- 
sible to manufacture gas which, though of very 
inferior quality and dangerous to life, can be 
sold at a profit for about 25 cents per thousand 
feet. In this gas the company is said to have 
dealt largely, thus cutting down rates until all 
but three of the Brooklyn gas companies were 
compelled to abandon coal gas. By threats of 
ruin, the directors forced their way into the 
established companies, and at last having 
obtained virtual control of nearly the whole gas 
interest, a combination was effected, prices were 
restored, and the good people of Brooklyn have to 
“pay the piper.” The most hopelesspart of the 
affair seems to be the difficulty which the public 
feels abouttrusting anyone after such disclosures. 
The professed reformers of these abuses may 
be themselves black-mailers in an altered form. 














* 
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The manipulation of stock is another phase 
of the methods by which unparalleled wealth 
is fast gravitating into the hands of a few, and 
creating a moneyed oligarchy, whose members 
are described as “conspirators that bind to- 
gether and interlace the various sections of the | 
country with bands and wires of iron and stecl,” 
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subject the majority to slavery of a new type, 
and contrive a “ destruction of equal rights that 
would not be tamely submitted to under a mo- 
narchy." Some interesting facts with regard to 
this abuse are contained in the following ex- 
tracts 

The successful accomplishment of the great Vander- 
bilt-juggle in this State was but the example and incen- 
tivetosimilar operations throughout the country. About 
100 per cent. or $45,000,000 of fictitious stock was there- 
by divided, in 1809 among the shareholders (Vanderbilt 
& Co.) and added to the capital. of the New York 
Central and Hudson River Railroad, Fully 100 per 
cent. (8 per cent. per annum) has since been paid on 
same in cash dividends. The previous capital contained 
so much "water that 8 per cent. dividends thereon 
were alone equivalent to 10 per cent. on the money 
actually expended. The sum of over $45,000,000 in 
cash has, therefore, already been filched from the people 
to pay dividends of this one huge block of $45,000,000 
“ water” alone, without calculating interest thereon, or 
the market value of the watered stock itself, over 
$50,000,000 additional, 

But this is only one instance of many. Its fruits 
enabled the acquirement of other great connecting roads 
to the West, now recognized as ‘ Vanderbilt” lines, and 
which have been manipulated in like manner for the 
same nefarious purpose, 

The evil example has been followed to the same ex- 
tent, 100 per cent., by many dividend paying roads 
under other control and in other States. Wrecking 
and reorganization have proved profitable mines by 
similar methods, securities, without limit, being fed to 
confiding investors and Wall-street speculators. New 
railroads are built far out on the Western plains and 
prairies, not became they are required by population 
along the line, but because Government, by unwise 
financial laws, has so inflated the currency and 
cheapened money, and enabled the legal reserves of 
over 2,200 national banks to be largely accumulated in 
New York, and used in Wall-street, that so-called “ se- 
curities” are readily marketed for twice the cost of con- 
struction or more; so that every 1,000 miles of such 
new roads produce a profit to the constructors of not 
less than $10,000,000 to $15,000,000 by that means alone. 
Poor's Railroad Manual for 1883 states that during the 
years 1880, ‘81, and '82, 28,019 miles of road were built, 
at an increase of capital shares and debt of $2,024,646,842 
—over $70,000 per mile. half being “water.” 
$1,000,000,000 " water" in three years! No wonder 
again that Gould can, on occasion, exhibit his invest. 
ments by the bushel, or that he and other Wall street 
railroad kings can rival royalty in the magnificence of 
their exclusive steamships or so called yachts. Scores 
of others, in various ways, sometimes even by grand 
munificence, demonstrate their sudden attainment, as by 
magician's wand, of princely opulence. And this 
wonderful “ development of the country” yet proceeds. 

‘The Western Union Telegraph has over $50,000,000 
“water” included within its present capital, the New 
York Elevated roads $18,000,000, and among public 
corporations there are few throughout the country which 
have not been prostituted to this base use. It is no ex- 
aggeration to assert that the various issues of stocks 
and bonds now extant are $2,000,000,000 in excess of 
the money actually'expended—on a large part of which 
interest or dividends are regulary paid already, and 
the remainder is to be made income producing also, 
when the condition of the country and people along 
the lines, will enable it to be done. 

By freight discriminations, rebates, and “special 
rates," favorites have been permitted to acquire great 
fortunes on the ruins of many others. Chief among 
such offspring of violated rights is the Standard Oil 
Company, to whom as proven by sworn testimony, over 
$10,000,000 was paid by railroads as rebates, within 
eighteen months. The members of this company have 
amassed not far from $10,000,000, by such dastardly 
advantages, competiters having been compelled to re- 
linguish business or surrender to their dication and 
control, ‘This vast monopoly and outgrowth of rail- 
road abuse has thus become the supreme regulator of 
oil production and traffic throughout the world, and is 
now endeavoring to subordinate ps companies and ob- 
tain a like control of that method of illumination, In 
like manner the handing of grain, provisions, and other 
commodities has been largely concentrated in the hands 
of a special few—the difference of freight being suf- 
ficient to stifle competition and insure immense gains. 
Railroads have thus become the controllers of industry, 
trade, and commerce, and wreckers and builders of 
fortunes. 

For the speedy building and completion of the Pacific 
railroads during war time Government aid was, per- 
haps, required; but the history of these roads, and of 
others since projected, is one dark line of Credits Mo. 
bilier, reckless squandering of the public lands and 
utter disregard of public honesty and the people's rights. 

Published statements of the United States Treasurer 
show that, notwithstanding the mines of wealth, these 
roads have proved unprofitable to their builders, and 
though they regularly pay liberal interest and dividends 
on their grossly excessive issues of bonds and stock, 
but about $17,500,000 has been repaid on account of the 
Government loan to them, now amounting, with inter- 
est to over $123,000,000, and that $40,000,000 of inter- 
est has already been paid by the Government—that is, 























| the people—which the roads should have provided for. 


By the system of pooling, the entire traffic over paral- 
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lel lines is apportioned, rates fixed and harmonized, and 
all the roads made practically one. Competition is thus 
banished and dividends on watered capital are assured. 
Products of farm, factory, and workshop, including 
the labor and industry of all classes, are forced to con- 
tribute to that end, either by reduced proceeds or en- 
hanced cost of everythihg. ` One of the saddest effects 
of the iniquitous system is shown by the telegraphers' 
strike. The Western Union Telegraph Company pays 
regular dividends, amounting to about twenty-five per 
cent. per annum upon the capital actually expended, 
and grinds its employés—skilled and common labor 
alike—into the dust, to aid in making dividends on the 
huge volume of “ water." 

Railroad and telegraph lines have, therefore, been 
wrested from the benefcent and impartial ends they 
only should have served, viz, a great and universal 
public benefit, and a liberal return not exceeding 10 per 
cent. yearly upon the capital actually invested, and 
have become instruments of oppression, and of public 
robbery so vast and all pervading as, but for the hard 
facts, to stagger belief. The greed for dollars without 
limit is strong enough among many of those who 
build, control, and manipulate them to stifle all sense 
of public duty and appreciation of private rights, to 
ignore the reserved rights of the people, and boldly to 
claim a full and exclusive ownership. The evils of 
their mismanagement and manipulations have crystal. 
ized, as intended by their captors, in building up with- 
in fifteen years overtowering fortunes, which are grow- 
ing and spreading like a blight throughout the land, 
constantly absorbing and increased proportions of the 
industry, sweat, and blood of the people. 

These immense fortunes, so wrongfully acquired, are 
inconsistent with free institutions, and are a constant 
and growing menace to public rights and liberties. 
They stand forth monumental evidences that the great- 
est financial successes are attainable by i, ing hon- 
esty and just business methods and over-riding public 
rights, and are, therefore, a constant source of demor- 
alization and enticement to seek success by other than 
industrious and legitimate means. This effect, es- 
pecially upon the growing generation of young men, is 
one of the greatest resultant evils. 

Halls of legislation and of justice have been invaded 
by them and influenced by their corrupting power; 
and the unscrupulons effrontery of ill-gotten concen- 
trated wealth warrants the belief that the Court of Ap- 
peals and United States Supreme Court are by no 
means safe against its assaults. A striking instance of 
the subserviency of State governments is afforded by a 
recent enactment in Pennsylvania (under Democratic 
reform control) limiting, ie., permitting, railroad is- 
sues to $150,000 per mile of bonds and same amount of 
stock; total, $300,000. Every well informed man 
knows that this is many times the honest cost of any 
road, even when built through difficult country and in- 
cluding large equipment. What is it but a legal cover 
for gigantic swindl ing? 

‘The distribution of wealth among a people who value 
their liberties and intend to remain free should be com- 
paratively even, and should be jealously watched. The 
accumulation of enormous fortunes by methods op- 

'osed to the general welfare should be prevented in the 
interest of all the people. Such vast accumulations 
are impossible of attainment by any fair industrial or 
commercial pursuit within the compass of any lifetime 
—certainly not, as in these instances, within one gene- 
ration, 











THE rector of a Roman Catholic Church in 
New York recently met with an experience 
which has attracted much attention among his 
medical friends. His parish largely consists of 
tenement houses of the poorest class. While 
visiting a person dying of small-pox, he felt 
himself bitten by a flea. He took litle notice 
of this at the time, but toward evening the bite 
became extremely annoying, and the limb was 
much swollen. Next day the place assumed 
all the appearance of a boil, and it continued 
suppuration for ten days. The physicians are 
of the opinion that the flea had just left the 
body of the small-pox patient, and had inocu- 
lated the priest with the poison. 


REFERRING to the telegram announcing the 
adoption of the Tonquin telegraph cable project 
by the Senate, the Saigon Judependant_of the 
22nd ultimo says :—The inconvenience resulting 
from the absence of telegraphic communication 
between Saigon and Haiphong will shortly dis- 
appear, the cable project having been voted in 
France. Unfortunately, if the agreement is 
adopted by which the English Company under- 
takes to lay the Saigon, Thuan-an, and Haiphong 
cable in sixteen days and to open it immediately, 
offers great advantages, we nevertheless regret 
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certain of its provisions. Notably we regret the | 


provision by which France authorises the laying 
of a cable to be under English management 
between Haiphong and Hongkong. The Colonial 
Council while out of session has accepted this 
annulment of the vote it passed in two extraor- 
dinary sessions. The fact is truly regrettable. 


Tue Egyptian national party is said to be re- 
covering from the shock of Tel-el-Kebir. They 
have started a newspaper called the Egyp/ian 
Patriot, which is to appear in Paris, in support 
of their views. In a proclamation recently is- 
sued by one of their unknown leaders, it is said 
that the sword must be now exchanged for 
appeals to public opinion and legistimate agita- 
tion. In the first number of the paper, the 
people were invited to elect the seven exiles in 


Ceylon to the new Egyptian Chamber, but| 


every copy was seized on arriving in Egypt. 
Arabi's influence amongst Mahomedans all over 
the world has greatly increased since his arrival in 
Ceylon. Thousands of his Indian co-religionists 
have visited him at Colombo, which is now 
regarded as a sort of halfway house to Mecca. 
—Indian Mirror. 


A corrEsponpenT of the Shanghai Mercury, 
writing from Korea, says :—Both the steamer 
and sailing ship tonnage at the new port of 
Jenchuan are speedily increasing every month, 
and the place is improving rapidly. Building 
material and skilled labour in the house building 
line are at a premium. Japanese carpenters 
now charge $1.50 per day! Where are the 
Celestials? Washermen, shoemakers, tailors, 
masons, blacksmiths are wanted too; in fact 
artizans of all descriptions could find any amount 
of employment. Native papers please copy. 


Aw entertainment is announced in our advertising 
columns of this issue, the French Amateurs 


having consented to give a performance at the | 


Gaiety Theatre on the evening of Saturday, the 
19th inst. The programme consists of two of 
the comedies of Labiche, sufficient, with the anti- 
cipated completeness with which the pieces will 
be placed upon the stage, to draw a good house, 
but as the amateurs appear on this occasion for 
the benefit of the funds of the Yokohama 
General Hospital, it is safe to say that there will 
not be a seat vacant when the curtain is rung up. 


From telegraphic enquiries made at Shanghai 
we are able to state that nothing is. known there 
of the reported recapture of Sontai by the Black 
Flags. The Shanghai newspapers are quite 
silent on the subject. Itmay, therefore, be con- 
cluded that the recent wonderfully circumstantial 
account of the great havoc sustained by the 
French troops had its origin in the fertile brain 
of some patriotic Chinaman, in whose mind, 
probably, the “ wish was father of the thought.” 





Pre Hyacintug, in a recent address in New 
York said :—“ There is yet to come a new 
people from the vast continents of Australia and 
New Zealand, from Japan and China, who shall 
inaugurate a new era. These shall bring about 
the glorious prophecy of the apostle, that the 
earth’s scattered and divided races shall be 
drawn together by the Divine Redeemer and 


bound together as the children of one universal 
father.” 





Here is an item taken from the first number of 





the Korean Government Gazette of which 3,000 


gle 





copies have already been printed :—“ Some 
years ago Chinese literature was commenced 
to be taught in Oxford College, England, 
and we now learn from foreign journals that 
other colleges near the chief city of Great 
Britain intend following the example of Oxford. 
Thus Chinese is obtaining recognition in the 
West. Is Heaven endeavouring to establish 
Chinese as the universal language ?"—Shanghat 
Mercury. 


Durine the strong N.E. blow on the night of the 
5th inst. the British bark Æ. von Beaulieu, which 
has recently been converted into a hulk, dragged 
heranchors and got on the bank opposite the Eng- 
lish Hatoba. Attempts were made yesterday to 
tow her off, but the tug used was not equal to 
the occasion, and the vessel still lies on her 
bilge, her position and appearance indicating 
that she is rapidly making water. 

Ar half-past eleven yesterday morning, opposite 
the Machigaisho a very successful trial took 
place of the new steam-fire engine imported for 
the Police Department. It is much lighter 
in build than either of those belonging to the 
Yokohama Fire Brigade, but neverthless throws 
a good stream of water and will be a great safe 
guard to the native town, as from it lightness it 
can be taken cross the bridges without danger. 
The makers of this engine are Messrs. Shand, 
Mason & Co. 





Owing to the peculiarity of Chinese characters, 
each of which represents a word, not a letter, 
as in our Western tongues, the Danish Tele- 
graph Company (the Great Northern) working 
the new Chinese lines, have (Engineering says), 
adopted the following device:—There are from 
five to six thousand characters or words in 
ordinary use in the Chinese language, and the 
company have provided a wooden block for each 
of these. On one end of this block the charac- 
ter is cut or stamped out, and on the other end 
is a number representing the character. The 
clerk receives a message in numbers and takes 
the block of cach number transmitted and 
stamps with the opposite end the proper Chinese 
character on the message form. Thus a Chinese 
message sent in figures is translated into Chinese 
Characters again and sent to its destination. 
The sending clerk, of course, requires to know 
the numerical equivalent of the characters, or 
have them found for him.—.Sz. James's Gazette. 


A Notirication has been published by the 
Council of State, providing for the grant of 
pensions to Government officers who have served 
for upwards of fifteen years. To carry out the 
provisions of this notification a Pension Bureau 
has been established. 


Tue British ship Haddon Hall, Captain Leigh- 
ton, which left here on the 4th ultimo for Kobe, 
arrived at that port on Saturday last, having 
been 33 days on the passage. 


Ir the Chinese Restriction Act is not a ‘total 
failure, it isin a fair way to be made such. It 
will be the first duty of the Pacific coast Con- 
gressional representatives to decide what shall 
be done to remedy the manifold defects of the 
law.—Al/a. 


Mr. E. Wiurrarr filed a petition of appeal 
yesterday against the decision of Judge Hannen 
in the case of Yukioka Shobei v. E. Whittall. 
The petition was granted. 
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"KINDLY SYMPATHY WITH NA. 
TIVE ASPIRATIONS AND 
PROGRESS." 
€——— 

HE letters of the London ZYwes 
special correspondent in China are 
always pleasant reading, and the source 
from which they emanate is a sufficient 
guarantee of the accuracy of their infor- 
mation. Just now, too, the duties of 
special correspondent are performed by a 
gentleman who attaches such an obviously 
paramount importance to the commercial 
aspects of a British Representative's func- 
tions, that his views are, doubtless, parti- 
cularly acceptable to his nationals at the 
open ports. In his last letter dated at 
Shanghai, September the zoth, he alludes, 
in the following terms, to the appointment 
of Sir HARRY PARKES as Her Majesty's 
Representative in China .— 


The arrival of Sir Harry Parkes, the new British 
Minister to China, has been greeted with enthu- 
siasm on the part of all our countrymen resident 
in the East. The valuable services which he 
rendered during the last China campaign, his inti- 
mate acquaintance with all questions affecting our 
commercial relations with this country, and his 
long, successful tenure of the post of Plenipo- 
tentiary in Japan, have all combined to point him 
out as the most fitting successor to Sir Thomas 
Wade. It used to be thought, and indeed has 
recently been asserted, that the Chinese had ob- 
jected or would object to his appointment on the 
ground, presumably, that the recollection of his 
former rough treatment while a prisoner in their 
hands could not but operate as a barrier to the 
harmonious relations which ought to exist be 
the two Powers, TI i 














veen 
is no reason whatever to 
suppose that such views are entertained by the 
Chinese Government. The circumstances referred 
to occurred nearly a quarter of a century ago, and 
whatever objections might possibly have been 
urged at an earlier period have long disappeared by 
lapse of time. There is no doubt the new Minister 
will receive a cordial welcome at Pekin as the re- 
presentative of a great and friendly Power with 
which it is now more than ever the interest of the 
Chinese to stand well. Not less gratifying must it 
be to Sir Harry to reflect on the leave-taking he 
had with his friends in Japan. From the Mikado 
downwards, all classes and all nationalities appear 
to have joined in a general expression of esteem 
and goodwill. Ina country where there is still a 
good deal of the irreconcilable between the East 
and the West, it is no small praise to say his de- 
parture seems equally regretted on both sides. It 
shows that a kindly sympathy with native aspira- 
tions and progress, and on occasions even with 
native tradition and prejudice, may and ought to go 
hand in hand with the first duty of a Minister—the 
rotection and development of British trade. We 
ear, however, that the new Minister will find the 
atmosphere of Pekin much less favourable to pro- 
ress than that of Tokio. If he can but convince 
the Chinese Ministers from his Japan experiences 
that safety and prosperity are more to be found in 
development than in stagnation, and that the in- 
troduction of railways is by no means destructive 
to the territorial sovereignty, even if they be made 
with borrowed capital, he will do more to streng- 
then their hands than all that the founders of 
arsenals and builders of war vessels have done put 
together. 


Of the opinions expressed here the greater 
part will be endorsed by all the English 
residents in China, and Japan, who have 
justly learned to associate Sir HARRY 
PARKES’ name notless with the most stirring 
events of China’s foreign relations than with 
the story of Japan’s recent progress. But 
if Sir HARRY PARKES himself were asked 
whether the “expressions of esteem and 
goodwill” he received on leaving Japan 
might be regarded as an honest sequel 
to the latter years of his official career 
there, we have little doubt that his answer 
would not be in the affirmative. The 
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first duty, "we apprehend, of a British 
Representative at the Court of a friendly 
Power should be to promote cordial rela- 


‘\tions, and to show that the policy of his 


government is neither wholly selfish nor 
entirely indifferent to the national senti- 
ment of the people among whom he lives. 
Judged by this standard, it is a mere 
mockery to say that the impression con- 
veyed by Sir HARRY PARKES' policy was, 
in any sense, one of "kindly sympathy 
with native aspirations and progress." It 
was as nearly as possible the opposite. We 
are dealing here with facts, not fancies, 
and we unhesitatingly affirm that whether 
the treatment this country received at the 
hands of Sir HARRY PARKES was well or ill 
judged ,its unmistakeable outcome has been 
to stifle much of the trustíulness and ad- 
miration which the Japanese people had 
begun to feel for Western civilization. If 
any one fancies that he finds here an ex- 
aggeration of the truth, let him consider 
dispassionately in which direction the 
feelings of the Japanese public tend at 
present. Do they tend towards friendship 
for England and faith in the justice of her 
international policy? Or do they tend 
towards a conviction that England is in- 
different to Japan's claims and wholly care- 
less of the consideration her conduct entitles 
her to receive? He must be entirely blind 
to the indications that surround him who 
does not see that among all her treaty 
friends there is not one whose illiberal 
attitude Japan has less hope of moving 
than Great Britain. If to convey this im- 
pression of his country’s sentiment can be 
regarded as the proper object of a British 
Minister's policy, then indeed it may truly 
be said that the latter years of Sir HARRY 
PARKES' career in Japan were eminently 
successful. 

It is proper that this criticism should be 
separated from the general verdict of ap- 
plause which Sir HARRY PARKES' character 
and achievements have won. To that 
verdict we subscribe with the utmost hearti- 
ness. It would be difficult to find an 
official who combined in a more marked 
degree the highest qualities of fearless 
integrity and unflinching industry. But, 
paradoxical as the statement may appear, 
what chiefly contributed to the ill success 
of Sir HARRY PARKES' policy in Japan was 
the very strength of a. characteristic which 
Englishmen are accustomed to admire. He 
could not bear to swerve from a course that 
he had once persuaded himself to consider 
the right course, and this inflexibility was 
above all things unsuited to the conditions 
he had to deal with here. It needs but 
little reflection to see that a policy which 
was necessary and wise when pursued 
towards the Japan of a quarter of a century 
ago, must have ceased to deserve those 
epithets when applied to the Japan of 
recent years. If the treaties made with 


this country at a time when all her instincts | 


were believed to be anti-foreign and anti- 
progressive,can be considered to have been, 
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in any sense, suited to her condition, it 
follows inevitably that she is entitled, by 
every principle of justice, to ask for some 
modification of those treaties now, after she 
has proved her firm attachment to the 
principles which constitute the basis of 
Western civilization. This plain fact 
never received the least practical recogni- 
tion at Sir HARRY PARKES' hands. From 
first to last he treated the Japanese as 
children to be coerced into the right path, 
not as men who had learned to discern that 
path for themselves and to follow it of their 
own election. The representatives of other 
nationalities were changed by degrees. 
The men who had been here under the old 
régime were replaced by others who were 
not obliged to divest themselves of any 
prejudicesin construing Japan's sentiments, 
and who were as free, as they were willing, 
to adapt their policy to circumstances which 
in general exceeded their most sanguine 
expectations. The British Representative 
alone remained unchanged and unchanging 
at his post. Had it been possible for him 
to follow the bent of his kindlier inspira- 
tions without the shock of disturbing 
contrasts, his attitude might soon have 
photographed the generosity which was al- 
ways a marked trait of his private life. 
But the very staunchness and honesty of 
his disposition probably invested with some 
semblance of intrigue or hypocrisy the 
successive alterations of his colleagues’ 
policy. The pleasantest path seldom leads 
to the best goal, and it is easy to see how 
pride of conservative loyalty may impart 
a false appearance of duty to the main- 
tenance of a position, merely because 
others seem disposed to abandon it. When 
Sir HARRY PARKES returned to Japan in 
1882, his opportunity was unique. His 
Government, in answer to hostile criti- 
cisms, had conferred on him a mark 
of favour so high that he could well afford 
to shake himself free from tradition; 
while Japan, on her side, was ready to. 
welcome him back as an old friend and 
trusted adviser, and even to show him 
practically that she had nothing in common 
with the attacks which had been made 
upon him. But Sir HARRY PARKES 
entirely failed to appreciate the position. 
He found a Government and a people 
united in their desire of one thing and one 
only, namely, to have their country re- 
stored to her place among independent 
nations. What the Japanese wanted was 
to put an end to the partial intercourse 
which they felt to be a stigma on their 
civilization; to see foreigners enjoy the 
same privileges under the same conditions 
in Japan as Japanese enjoy in Europe and 
America. To this aspiration, which ought 
to be the end and object of. every foreign 
representative's policy, Sir HARRY PARKES 
replied by bidding the Japanese be prac- 
tical. “ You want your tariff revised," he 
said. ‘Get that done first, and consider 
the other question afterwards." No advice 
could have been less sympathetic. The 
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Japanese really cared very little about tariff 
revision. They would doubtless have wel- 
comed an acknowledgment of their right to 
regulate their own tariff, like every other 
free country, but as for the permission to 
impose an extra tax of two or three 
per cent. on yarns and shirtings—a tax 
which might augment their revenue by 
a ‘million dollars annually, but which 
would come almost entirely out of their 
own pockets—they thought it a mockery 
to mention such a paltry matter in the 
same breath with the incomparably greater 
question of throwing open the whole country 
to foreign enterprise and foreign capital. 
Therefore it was that they desired to give 
the latter question precedence. They did not 
ask for the immediate abolition of exter- 
ritoriality. That is a demand which has been 
put into their mouths by persons who ap- 
parently desire to misrepresent them. The 
position they assumed was that a majority of 
the Treaty Powers had taken no steps to 
provide a proper substitute for the terri- 
torial jurisdiction from which their nationals 
were exempted ; and further, had so con- 
strued the treaties that in many cases the 
power to preserve law and order could 
not be exercised at all in Japan. This 
state of affairs the MIKADO'S Government 
declared itself resolved not to extend 
beyond the bounds of the treaty ports, and 
called upon the Foreign Powers to remedy 
by restoring to Japan a very limited amount 
of criminal jurisdiction; Japan, on her side 
undertaking that until such time as her 
Judicature should have won confidence 
abroad, a majority of the Judges empanelled 
totry any case in which a foreigner was 
concerned should be foreigners: then, after a 
fixed term of probation, this system might be 
developed simultaneously with the complete 
opening of thc country. The very nature 
of these proposals ought to have demon- 
strated the earnestness of Japan's purpose. 
But HER Majesty's Representative had 
losthis touchof thetimes. Heseems to have 
set the infinitesimally petty claims of a 
crippled and circumscribed trade above the 
broad interests which, for his country’s 
sake not less than for Japan’s, he should 
have laboured above all things to promote. 
He offered Japan, after twenty-five years of 
pleasant intercourse and sixteen of the most 
remarkable .progress on record, the same 
tariff as Korea has obtained from the out- 
set, and in return for this concession (?) he 
asked het to grant—trading passports. 
Could there be conceived a more absurd 
fiasco? All this talk of treaty revision, all 
the trouble it had cost and the expectations 
it had excited, to end in trading passports ! 
If foreigners are to trade in the interior of 
Japan, they do not want passports. Pass- 
ports would be no guarantee for their law- 
ful behaviour, while for the conduct of the 
Japanese with whom they would come 
in contact the Government of Japan is 
ready to hold itself responsible. But the 
Government of Japan declares that it 
will not consent to anything which would 
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tend to perpetuate the present condition 
of partial intercourse. Every year that 
passes renders this state of affairs more 
irksome, and brings into greater pro- 
minence the exclusiveness and race pre- 
judice of foreigners who claim the right 
to hold themselves apart from the people 
of the country where they come to earn their 
bread, and to enjoy in Japan, at Japanese ex- 
pense, privileges which Japanese subjects 
themselves do not possess. At present 
England is regarded as the head and front 
of this exclusive and narrow-minded policy, 
and since the real sentiments of the Eng- 
lish people and of the English Government 
towards Japan are wholly inconsistent with 
such a character, we cannot pretend to 
think that “kindly sympathy with native 
aspirations and progress ” is the impression 
this country learned to associate with the 
name of the official who recently represented 
HER Majesty at the MiKADO'S Court. 


ECONOMICAL RAILWAY CON- 
STRUCTION. 
mA geet Se 

HE United States Railroad Manual 

for 1883, gives the number of miles 

of new lines built throughout the States 
during 1880, 1881, and 1882 as 27,019, 
and says that the nominal cost was 
$2,023,646,842. This latter figure is ob- 
tained by calculating the increase of 
capital shares and of debt. It does not, 
however, represent the actual cost of the 
lines. Before determining this, the com- 
pilers of the Manual say that half the 
aggregate increase of shares and debt 
must be deducted on account of “ watered” 
stock. If this subtraction be made, it re- 
sults that the average cost of constructing 
this enormous length of roads was thirty- 
five thousand dollars per mile. We com- 
mend this figure to the consideration of 
Japanese financiers. If report speaks 
truly, the Tokiyo-Kumagaye line has cost 
nearly seventy thousand yez a mile, though 
it runs through a country presenting a 
minimum of difficulties, and is apparently 
built on the most economical prin- 
ciples. Speaking, early in 1881, of the 
prospects of this line, we said that at the 
then value of paper money, forty-five 
thousand yen per mile ought to be amply 
sufficient for its construction. This es- 
timate was made by a competent English 
railway engineer, who had examined the 
surveys throughout and was familiar with’ 
the features of the country. At the time 
of writing, Avzsatsu were at a discount of 
45 percent. The discount to-day is less 
than ten per cent, so that, making due 
allowance for the fact that the price of labour 
has not yet fully adapted itself to the ap- 
preciation of paper money, we shall be safe 
in reckoning that the cost of construction 
ought not, under existing circumstances, to 
exceed thirty thousand yez per mile. As- 
suming, however, that A7»sa£su remained, 
throughout the past two years, at the 








heavy discount quoted in the spring of 


1881, the expenditure on the line ought 
not to have been within thirty per cent. of 
seventy thousand yen a mile. How has 
the money been wasted? Now that Japan 
is disposed to busy herself seriously about 
railway construction, it is most important 
that the question of expense should be 
honestly considered. In every part of the 
world, work done under official auspices is 
proverbially uneconomical, but there are 
circumstances which render this specially 
true of Japan. Chief among them is the 
want of an efficient body of contractors. 
This, perhaps, is not much to be wondered 
at, when we remember that Japanese ex- 
perts are little familiar with the character 
of the works which the country needs most. 
Railroads, docks, buildings in masonry, and 
similar undertakings, are still comparatively 
new to them. But what strikes us as 
specially hopeless is that the means of 
remedying this want of knowledge are 
inaccessible under existing conditions. 
Were it possible for foreign contractors to 
compete in the Japanese market, the 
economical and rapid methods which long 
years of dearly-bought experience have 
taught the West, would very soon become 
this country’s property also. But unfor- 
tunately this is not possible, and will not 
be possible until the present treaties are 
revised in such a sense as to permit Japan 
to extend to foreigners unrestricted rights 
of residence and property throughout the 
Empire. Still the fact stares us in the 
face that while good permanent lines can 
be built in the United States at an average 
outlay, taking rough and smooth alike, 
of thirty-five thousand dollars a mile, they 
cost in Japan from fifty to sixty 
thousand in an exceptionally easy district. 
There is a popular fallacy that American 
engineers are principally skilled in the 
building of “backwood ” tracks, and that 
their so-called economy of construction 
signifies nothing more than scamped work. 
We need scarcely say that there could bc 
no greater mistake. It is true that Ameri- 
can engineers have acquired an excep- 
tional experience of the insolvency which 
invariably results from too cheap work, 
but they acquired that experience, not 
because they originally believed in exces- 
sive economy, but because circumstances 
occasionally compelled them to practise it. 
The scientific principles upon which they 
proceed are precisely the same as those 
that guide English engineets. The United 
States are so near Japan, and railway con- 
struction is in process there on such a 
large scale, that it might be worth the 
while of those who have charge of similar 
undertakings here to find out, by actual 
inspection, how thirty or forty per cent. is 
saved in a country where labour is prover- 
bially dear and rails cost more than any- 
where else. When Japan is thrown open 
to foreign professional enterprise, these 
things will be speedily remedied, but we 
fear that a considerable interval still sepa- 
rates us from that day, and in the mean- 
while this unnecessary drain upon the 
country's purse seems likely to continue 
without interruption. 
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THE ANGLO-KOREAN TREATY. 
a Sees š 

HE writer in the Choya Shimbun, 
whose article we translate elsewhere, 
is a politician of very decided views. He 
has evidently formed an exceedingly poor 
estimate of European justice, and is dis- 
posed to think that the interests of 
Oriental states receive no more considera- 
tion at Western hands than the pocket of 
a pedestrian at the fingers of a pilferer. 
His writing has some appearance of being 
the expression of thoughts slightly dis- 
arranged by anger or other cerebral excite- 
ment, but, so far as we can discern, his 
objections to the Anglo-Korean Treaty are 
two—first that its provisions with regard to 
the opening of ports are framed so as to 
confer a vague right of selection upon the 
British authorities; and secondly, that while 
securing to British subjects the privileges 
of trade and travel in the interior of the 
country, it makes no provision for their 
government outside the limits of the 
Settlements. It is a little difficult to 
apprehend the precise nature of the 
wrong-doing in the former case, or to fore- 
see the evils Korea is likely to suffer should 
she be required hereafter to open two new 
ports as substitutes for Püsan and Yang- 
whachin. The writer in the Choya Shim- 
bun apparently desires to suggest that the 
British Envoy craftily induced the Korean 
Government to pledge itself to open two 
extra ports, under pretence that they should 
be substitutes, but really with the intention 
of making them additional. Surely the as- 
sumption of Korean incompetence implied 
in this accusation is as exaggerated as the 
deceit charged against the QUEEN’s Re- 
presentative is objectless. Every Japanese 
who has taken any trouble to inform him- 
self about the resources of Korea “and the 
prospects of her trade, must know that the 
attractions she offers to foreign merchants 
are exceedingly few. It is, indeed, a moot 
question whether every one of the proposed 
settlements will not ultimately be found to 
have cost the foreigners who settle there 
a great deal more than Korea can ever 
repay. Certainly the commerce of the 
country must for a long time be of such 
a nature that its vitality will depend upon 
the places selected for carrying it on. If 
it is to succeed at all—and its success is 
presumably Korea's object no less than 
Great Britain’s—the wisest course that can 
be pursued is precisely that outlined in the 
Treaty, namely, to arrange that the posi- 
tions most suitable for trading purposes 
shall be determined by actual experience. 
This much, at all events, Korea must be 
competent to understand. Questions of 
tariff or jurisdiction may be, as yet, beyond 
her conception, but she must be singularly 
simple if she cannot foresee that by pledg- 
ing herself to substitute two new ports 
for Püsan and Yangwhachin, should these 
be found unsuitable, she confers a certain 
discretionary power on the British Govern- 
ment. That the power will be abused, 
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there is not the smallest reason to fear. 
Nothing but absolute necessity will per- 
suade foreigners to abandon settlements 
where they have sunk capital in offices and 
workshops; while as for the notion that 
the real object of the Treaty is to provide 
for the establishment of additional settle- 
ments, it may be disposed of by observing 
that every new port opened is so much 
benefit conferred on the country. If the 
Choya Shimbun doubts this, we recommend 
it to compare the Yokohama of to-day with 
the Yokohama of twenty-five years ago. 

Of a different character is the conten- 
tion that the privileges of trade and travel 
in the interior ought not to have been 
sought or granted unless they were accom- 
panied by some provision for the efficient 
control of foreigners outside the settle- 
ments. If the Treaty confers any such 
privileges under a system of exterritorial 
jurisdiction similar to that now existing in 
Japan, it will be impossible to deny that 
Korea has been induced to make a con- 
cession, the danger and inconvenience of 
which her inexperience alone hides from 
her. But we do not believe that the Treaty 
is framed absolutely in this sense. So far 
as can be judged from the skeleton of its 
provisions that has been published, the 
intention is that the municipal and police 
regulations, framed by mutual consent of 
the Korean and British Governments, 
shall apply to foreigners outside, as well 
as inside, the limits of the settlements. 
Unless this stipulation was intended as a 
mere farce, it must have been supplemented 
by some arrangement with regard to the 
machinery by which the regulations are to 
be enforced in the interior. What that 
arrangement is, we confess ourselves unable 
to divine. But, on the other hand, it is 
equally difficult to suppose that the British 
Representative, thoroughly conversant as 
heis with the inconvenience and wrong 
Koreans in the interior might suffer were 
justice against foreigners accessible in the 
settlements only, can have failed to make 
provision against these contingencies. The 
Choya Shimbun, however, does not wait to 
learn the facts. It is apparently in such 
haste to convict European Powers of selfish- 
ness and injustice, that it cannot pause to 
find out whether its accusations have any 
foundation. 




















THE DIARY OF HENDRICK HEUSKEN 
(1856-1858). 
etie 
(From the German of Dr. G. Wagener, in ‘ Transactions. 
of the German Asiatic Society of Japan " June, 1883). 


(CONCLUDED). 








After the audience the two strangers receive 
presents of silk garments and pieces of silk, and 
a little banquet is prepared in their residence. 
|The 12th of December is settled upon for a 
conference with the presidentof the great Council. 
In the meantime Harris is visited by the com- 
missary, and expressed a wish to obtain two 
plans of the city of Yedo. The Prince of 
Shinano informs him that the great Council has 
taken the subject into consideration, but has not 
yet come to a decision. Moreover, he informs 
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him that Herr von Siebold had managed to get 
two maps of Japan 20 years before: but the 
official who had been the means of his getting 
them had been crucified as the reward of his 
pains, and von Siebold was forbidden to re- 
main in Japan. 

As to the dwelling of the Ambassador, it was 
occupied by not only officers and soldiers from 
Shimoda, but also by officers from Yedo ; and 
the spies, whom Harris had driven out of his 
residence in Shimoda, have settled down in his 
immediate vicinity. The officers often treat 
Mr. Heusken coolly or with indifference, but 
in private they beg his pardon, for they are 
compelled to act thus and avoid all familiarity, 
or these spies would immediately give informa- 
tion of any sign of freindship. Harris, who 
for a time had been indisposed, did not wish to 
upset things two soon, now complains bitterly 
to the Prince of Shinano about these unbidden 
guests, and demands the right of being master 
in his own house: the present state of affairs 
was an insult to the President of the United 
States, and if a change be not immediately 
made, he would consider himself a prisoner, he 
would not leave the house, and would not ap- 
pear on the morrow (12th) at the conference 
with the President of the Council. The poor 
prince is in a sad predicament, and implores 
Harris almost abjectly, at all events to go to 
the conference, and these household affairs 
would be arranged to his satisfaction. With 
this understanding Harris yields, and on the 12th 
of December the Conference as held at the 
residence of the Prince of Bichiu, President of 
the Council, which Mr. Heusken looks upon as 
of greater importance than the audience with 
the Taikun. The American  Plenipoten- 
tiary makes a somewhat lengthy address, in 
which he enlarged on the improvement of 
national intercourse by means of steamships 
and other products of modern progress, the 
advantage and the necessity for Japan to enter 
the comity of nations; at the same time he 
seeks to remove any possible religious sus- 
picious which might be entertained by the 
Japanese. He emphasizes the fact that 
ihe times are gone by in which Spaniards 
and Portuguese united the thirst for gold and 
the desire for conquest with a forceful pro- 
paganda of the Christian faith, and that now 
freedom of conscience and tolerance were the 
fundamental principles of all nations. The 
Japanese Minister listens attentively without the 
slightest indication of displeasure, and after 
having asked if Mr. Harris had done, he thanks 
him for the information, but makes no further 
reply, simply asks Mr. Heusken if he didnt 
smoke. Tea and fruit are served, and in the 
course of the conversation the Japanese feel 
greatly flattered as Mr. Harris dwells on the 
prospect of the Japanese flag showing itself in 
American harbours as American whalers had 
shown their country's flag on the coast of Japan, 
for the Japanese were bold and excellent Sailors. 

So long as the date of a new conference and 
the commencement of negotiations for a new 
treaty are not fixed, the two strangers have rather 
a lonesome time of it, for Mr. Harris does not 
wish to see much of the city while the treaty 
is making so little progress. Fortunately they 
succeed in having pointed out to them an open 
elevated common from which they have a. good 
view, and to which they can ride daily and enjoy 
some hours of exercise and change. A question 
as to whether they could see the Mint and the 
University, z.e., the Chinese School in Seido, 
brings the reply that a visit to the Mint was im- 
possible, for the greatest princes of the realm 
had no admission there; he might visit the 
University, but there was there a statue of Con- 
fucius, which received from all Japanese, high 
and low, honours similar to those accorded the 
Taikun, for he was revered in the whole empire 
as divine, if not as god himself. Mr. Harris is 
therefore requested to observe towards this statue 
|the same ceremonial as before the Taikun. This 
| Mr. Harris declines to do, and gives up the visit. 

January 16th, 1858. 

On the 16th of January, 1858, a conference is 
held with the President of the Council, who in- 
forms Mr. Harris that the principle of the ap- 
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pointment of a resident minister is accepted, 
that greater freedom of commerce will be al- 
lowed, that in place of Shimoda another port 
will be opened, but no new ones. On the 18th 
of January the two plenipotentiaries, the princes 
Shinano and Higo presented themselves and 
receired the outline of a treaty, whereupon on 
the 25th, the actual negotiations begin. The 
Japanese allow that a diplomatic agent may 
come to Japan, but he must reside between 
Kanagawa and Kawasaki and may come to 
Yedo whenever he has diplomatic business 
there. This is at once negatived by Harris as 
an unworthy proposition. 

New ports cannot be opened because the 
people still entertain prejudice against foreigners 
and public feeling must be respected. When 
the people are better acquainted with the 
strangers and become accustomed to their pre- 
sence, the whole land will be gradually opened 
to them. Instead of Shimoda, Kanagawa 
shall be the open port. Diplomatic and 
consular agents may journey into the interior 
on official business, but not merchants ; for in 
regard to the first the Government can under- 
take to protect them, but this would not do for 
everybody who wished to go into the interior. 
Such protection was necessary. Only a short 
time before three ronin had been arrested 
charged with evil designs against the American 
Plenipotentiary. Moreover, the Government vas 
in great anxiety about the ambassador, and had 
to watch his house day and night. Harris ex- 
pressed himself as having no fear, and that he 
looked upon the Japanese as a decent people ; of 
course there were rascals everywhere ; however, 
he was thankful to the Government for their 
care for him. Religious freedom is granted to 
foreigners. For dwellings and other buildings, 
certain places in the open ports shall be set 
apart for the Americans. As to commerce, they 
were to receive the same priveleges as the Dutch 
and Russians, and for the purchase of Japanese 
wares they should be supplied with paper 
money for their coins, as had been stipulated 
with the above-mentioned countries in the Naga- 
saki treaties. When the Government should 
have had more experience with these treaty 
affairs they would remove disadvantages and 
make improvements. In the following con- 
ference, January 26th, the Japanese begin with 
the demand that the treaties should not come 
into force within three years. This question 
Mr. Harris at once dismisses with a reference to 
the fact that a treaty must first be settled before 
the time could be stipulated during which it 
would be in force. Vinally they agree that a 
resident minister may be appointed to reside in 
Japan from July 4, 1859, but that the Govern- 
ment of the U.S. be informed that the Japanese 
Government do not wish to see him arrive 
inside of three years. As to travelling into 
the interior, it was agreed that the Embassador 
and the Consul-General could travel at pleasure, 
but the consuls only on official business. 
Harris says he will think about that proposi- 
tion, whereupon the Japanese tell him that he 
must not misunderstand the term “ official busi- 
ness;" an official always travels on official 
business even when he seeks the fresh summer 
breezes for the preservation of his precious 
health. Mr. Harris now tries to convince the 
Japanese of the advantages of opening more 
ports, but does not succeed this time, nor at 
the next conference on the 28th of Januar; 
The Government wish first of all to gain more 
experience by means of these three ports already 
opened; moreover, they have to consider not 
only the interests of merchants whose only aim 
is to make money, but also the princes and 
warriors of the land, amongst whom very strong 
prejudice against foreigners still existed. The 
President of the Council had personally taken 
great pains to obtain the consent of the princes, 
but the half of them were absent from Yedo, and 
could be communicated with only by letter. As 
soon as the princes were convinced of the ad- 
vantages of foreign intercourse they would 
themselves wish to open more ports, Harris 
eventually agrees to be satisfied with the open- 
ing of Nagasaki, in the island of Kiushiu, and 
instead of two ports on the west coast, only 
one, which provisionally was to be Niigata; 
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they decided that this port should be opened 
on the rst of January, 1860, and Kana- 
gawa on the 4th of July, 1859, Shimoda being 
closed six months later. As to the Capital, 
Kioto, the Japanese declare it is only a square 
riin size, the books, Kaempfer even, have all 
been telling fables, there were only 20 silk 
factories there and the city was exceedingly 
poor. Harris remarks that as the Emperor and 
his Court were there, the city must be very rich, 
whereupon the Japanese begin to laugh and 
evince very little reverence for the spiritual head 
of the realm. Moreover, they declare that 
Kioto belonged entirely to the priests, and even 
the princes could do nothing there. As to 
Ozaka, that lay too near Kioto to be opened. 
Harris proposes that Yedo be opened in five 
years, Ozaka in three, reckoning from January, 
1858, and after that they should talk of Kioto. 
In the next conference Mr. Harris asks that the 
three ronin, mentioned some time before, be 
set at liberty, and that the Government should 
make it known that it was done at his request, 
he expecting that it would have a good influence. 
This, however, is refused on the ground that the 
ronin have sinned against the Government more 
than against Harris, and, moreover, the whole 
thing had to be searched into. Then the treaty 
discussion goes on; the Japanese maintain that 
the concessions granted to the Dutch and the 
Russians are sufficient, but Harris protests. On 
the 3oth of January they tell him that the 
Government have done their best to settle the 
question of open ports and have decided that 
Yedo shall be opened from January, 1865, for 
Americans to carry on commerce but they 
must live in Kanagawa, Harris remarks that 
the distance was too great for the merchants to 
come to Yedo and return in one day, and that 
direct trade with Yedo would be of the greatest 
importance on account of so many daimio living 
there, but they reply that the principal trade 
would not be in Yedo, but in Kanagawa, for large 
ocean vessels could not reach Yedo at all. He 
sees, however, that they are willing to go farther 
than in the Dutch and Russian treaties for they 
are willing that Americans shall buy and sell in 
Yedo as much as they like. The Prince of Higo 
adds that he hopes some day to make the voyage 
to America himself. 

In the next two Conferences the Japanese are 
willing to allow Americans to have offices in 
certain parts of Yedo, and also to live there with 
their servants, etc., as long as their business 
required them. But their families must remain 
in Kanagawa, for Yedo should be opened only 
for trade and not for permanent residence. As 
the discussion on this subject threatens to give 
rise to all sorts of side issues, Harris passes 
over to the article which stipulated that Ameri- 
cans, under certain conditions, could travel into 
the interior. This is, however, declared point 
blank to be an utter impossibility; for there 
were still provinces in Japan in which Japanese 
themselves were not allowed to travel. That 
would of course right itself in time, but at present 
it was entirely out of the question to open the 
country even to Osaka or Kioto, for in these 
places there were many holy temples and 
the coming of strangers within those sacred 
precincts would ceriainly give rise to ex- 
citement and uproar. And besides, Osaka 
was not a good harbour at all. On the other 
hand, they were willing to open Sakai, where 
Spaniards had formerly lived and where a 
church had been built, or Hiogo, one of the 
best harbours in Japan. The Japanese now 
insist upon the statement that the President of 
the U.S. had charged Harris to make proposi- 
tions in the interests of the Japanese only, the 
President, sought only the welfare of Japan, and 
now why should he, Mr. Harris, insist so 
strongly on points which could not but bring 
trouble upon the country. Political commo- 
tions were certainly not advantageous to a 
country. The land was opening itself, it had 
lalready made much progress in that direction, 
| litle by little all hindrances would vanish, but 
it could not be done in a moment. The 
President speaks of certain dangers which 
|threaten Japan on the part of European nations 
[if certain things are not done which are pro- 
posed in this ueaty; but misfortune is mis- 
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fortune, and if it has to come it makes no 
difference from what quarter it comes whe- 
ther from within or without. "Travel in the 
interior could have no other object with mer- 
chants than to make money; and how could 
any one compare the importance of that aim 
with the certainty of throwing the whole land 
into a commotion. 

Heusken cannot avoid declaring these utter- 
ances to be the most to the point of any yet 
brought forward and to acknowledge their 
justness. Even Harris admits that these 
speeches contain much that is true, “and that 
in many points he is of the same opinion," but 
tries to make it clear to the commissaries that he 
has been sent here not to help a certain num- 
ber of people to earn so much money, but to 
draw Japan into the peaceful paths of national 
intercourse, that “Commerce is a source of 
power," as England and Holland plainly show, 
while Spain and Portugal had lost their former 
power because they had neglected trade; and 
that Japan with her favourable situation might 
well become the England of Asia. He winds 
up with the request that they should once more 
consider the question of travel into the interior, 
and indicates that the question of opening Yedo 
and Ozaka will give rise to no great difficulty. 
The commissaries promise to consider the sub- 
jects to which he referred: as to the question 
of travel in the interior it was quite useless to 
spend more time on it, for there could be no 
object in discussing the impossible. Upon 
Harris's remarking that he thought the Govern- 
ment of Japan was all powerful and could do 
what it liked, it was replied that that was 
certainly so, but only so long as old laws and 
customs were observed. 





February 4th, 1858. 

On the following moming the Prince of 
Shinano makes Harris a private visit, and begs 
him in the name of their mutual friendship, not 
to insist on the article referring to travel in the 
interior; for it was not a mere apprehension but 
a settled conviction on the part of the Govern- 
ment that it would cause a seditious uprising. 
Hereupon Harris yields the point, but insists on 
another concession in its place—the opening of 
Ozaka for the residence of Americans, who 
otherwise, according to the Japanese proposi- 
tion, were to reside in Sakai and visit Ozaka only 
on business. But the Prince of Shinano thinks 
that will be a difficult point to grant. 

The following conferences arrange several 
details regarding land concessions for foreign 
residence, as well as certain regulations for the 
export of copper, while the export of rice and 
other grain is prohibited. As to Ozaka, the 
Japanese offer to build a hotel between Ozaka 
and Sakai so that if an American should be 
taken sick in Ozaka—a case supposed by Mr. 
Harris—he would not need to return all the way 
to Sakai, and yet not remain in Ozaka. Mr. 
Harris expresses himself very sharply as to the 
absurdity of such treatment, and eventually they 
come to an arrangement by which the regulations 
for Yedo should also he applicable to Ozaka, 
that Yedo should be opened in 1862, and 
Ozaka and Sakai in 1863. The Japanese 
themselves now put into the article the words, 
“ these places shall be open for settlement and 
for commerce,” and Heusken thinks that with- 
out knowing what they did, they opened these 
places for everybody, although it had been pre- 
i tipulated that no one should remain in 
Yedo for any purpose other than for commerce. 
The ratification of the treaty is to take place in 
Washington, and for that purpose a Japanese 
“mbassador shall go to San Francisco in a 
steamer of his own nation, and betake himself 
thence to the Capital. As to the commercial 
regulations the commissioners declare that, as 
Mr. Harris assures them that they are proposed 
for the sole purpose of securing a revenue for 
Japan, and that they are prepared on the basis 
of the treaty between England and the United 
States, they accept them blindly.! Harris ad- 
vises them to levy a tonnage and export tax, 
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and proposes an import tariff, but that matter 
had to be regulated by other authorities than 
the two commissioners, viz., the Treasury de- 
partment. Some discussion arises on the sub- 
ject of the limits of foreign residence which the 
Janais now wish to put at 2} ré radius, 
while in the first treaty at Kanagawa they had 
allowed 7 r7 for Shimoda and 5 r for Hakodate. 

The negotiations are now at a standstill for a 
few days on account of the Japanese New Year's 
festivities, and intercourse is limited to a num- 
ber of private visits. On the morning of the 
12th of February the interpreter Moriyama brings 
word that the commercial. regulations will pro- 
bably give no further trouble. So far as money 
matters go, said he, the daimio care nothing 
about money, and taxes and customs; we 
Japanese know nothing about commerce, and if 
you assure us upon your honour that these re- 
gulations are only for the benefit of Japan, we 
must only believe you; but as to the other im- 
portant concessions of the treaty, that is where 
the danger lies with the dazmío.* « 

During the afternoon the Prince of Shinano 
makes a visit, and begs Mr. Harris, as a friend, 
and particularly Mr. Heusken, who had ventured 
a walk in the streets on the second day of the 
festival, not to go out during the festival days. 
There was at that time a great crowd in the 
streets. The daimio went out with three and 
four times as large a body guard as usual, 
quarrels often occurred, if not between samurai 
at least between persons of lower rank in the 
retinue of the princes; and, moreover, at such 
times numbers of ronins were running riot. 
Everything was to be feared from these despera- 
does; he himself had passed judgment on one 
of them who had committed eighteen murders ; 
he tells of another who, while hanging on a 
cross with two spear thrusts in his body asked 
that they should wait a moment, thereupon he 
composed a poem, and only after the thirteenth 
spear-thrust yielded up his life. Generally 
speaking, he adds, whenever anyone becomes 
so bad a subject, it is the result of his having a 
bad wife. 

February 14th is new year's day and Heusken 
describes the sights. The Prince of Higo brings 
some cabinets as presents. 


February 17th, 1858. 

On the 17th of February another conference 
is held, and now the Commissioners begin a 
speech which seems never to come to an end. 
They say that as soon as the opinions of the 
daimio have been received, the President of the 
Council will permit the opening of three ports, 
But no more ; that in these negotiations much 
more has been assented to than the Prime 
Minister has told them; that the daimio have 
been called together in the castle to have the 
treaty laid before them and that there would be 
tremendous excitement. A great part of the 
princes will assent to nothing beyond the three 
ports, and the Government would have to expect 
a rebellion if they concluded the treaty. "They 
do not intend on that account to withdraw their 
assent, and there were but a few unimportant 
points still to settle. But as the President of 
the United States had sent Harris here for the 
benefit of Japan, of course he could not wish to 
insist on anything that would cause a rebellion in 
the land. The Government would certainly 
fulfil every promise and at the stipulated times ; 
but they would like to delay the signing of 
the treaty, in order to gain time to quiet the 
minds of the people. Just at the present mo- 
ment the daimio would listen to nothing and 
declare, “ Our life is nothing to us, but we will 
remain true to the ancient laws of our fore- 
fathers." In order to pacify them the Govern- 
ment would send a member of the Cabinet to 
Kioto to obtain the endorsation of the “ Spiri- 
tual head of the realm," for which purpose 13 
days of preparation, and 28 days for the journey 
there and back would be necessary besides the 
delay in Kioto, “And,” asks Harris, “ sup- 
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posing the Mikado refuses,—what if he makes 
objections?" The commissioners reply, “ that 
the Government have no fear of objections on 
the part of the Mikado; but to make the 
treaty acceptable we wish to observe all possible 
formalities. In the meantime the Government 
will be able to open one hand of the daimio and 
the decree of the Mikado will open the other.” 

Harris explains to the commissioners that it 
was an unheard of thing in the history of 
diplomacy, to formulate a treaty and then not 
wish to sign it; if the Government wished 
to maintain what had once been decided 
upon, they might, so far as he was concerned, 
make the signing of the treaty a secret; but he 
could consent to no further delay; for the time 
being the question of signature might rest, but 
he demands the continuation of the negotiations. 
The Japanese now make all. kinds of objections 
against entirely unimportant things in the treaty, 
evidently with the sole purpose of delaying the 
matter. 





February 18th, 1858. 

On the 18th of February Mr. Harris asks the 
Prince of Shinano to come to him, and declares 
that he can remain no longer in Yedo, that he 
will soon suffer a collapse; he has been living 
here all this time like a prisoner, has remained in 
seclusion for the purpose of avoiding any possible 
disturbance that might hinder the negotiations. 
But now he proposes to make the treaty ready 
for signature; the President of the Cabinet 
should then give him a written declaration that 
the treaty was arranged, but that for weighty 
reasons it could not be signed before the return 
of the messenger from Kioto, but this should 
be done at the latest inside of two months. 
He, Mr. Harris, would in the meantime, 
return to Shimoda, to be again brought to Yedo 
on the occasion of the signing of the treaty. 
The Prince of Shinano, aíter he had received 
these propositions, informed him that 30 of the 
100 daimio, and 6 of the 18 greater princes were 
favourably inclined ; the rest were at home and 
their opinion had not yet been received. 

February 19th, 1858. 

Harris's proposition is accepted, and every- 
thing is about to be finally settled. First of all 
the question of the right of consuls to travel in 
the interior. The Japanese object that, where 
7 or 8 of the 18 great Lords live, whenever 
even a Japanese, of another province shows 
himself, he is at once executed. Amongst 
these were for instance the possessions of the 
Prince of Kaga the mightiest of all, and those of 
the Lord of Satsuma whose family had ruled 
there for 700 years. The Government itself 
never sent an official there excepting solely an 
o'meisuke on the occasion of the death of one 
prince and the accession of another to the 
hereditary throne. Just on this point, that the 
consuls should have the right to travel in the 
interior, the da/mio were particularly enraged, 
and Japan was almost on the point of a rebellion. 
For the diplomatic agent and the Consul- 
General the thing was more easily done, because 
of their higher rank. Besides, as Mr. Harris 
urges, these could claim the right to travel as a 
matter of course, without any particular stipula- 
tion. The thing was eventually settled according 
to the views of the Japanese. 

"February 2oth, 1858. 

On this day M. (probably Moriyama the 
interpreter) relates to Mr. Heusken a variety of 
interesting things about Japan, amongst others 
the following:—When the Prince of Kaga 
first saw the outline of the treaty he was almost 
insane with wrath, and declared he would 
“rather strike at once than give his consent to 
such things.” As long as the Taikun governed 
with sense the great princes obeyed ; but under 
the present circumstances they say, ** We are not 
your subjects, we are your friends." The proud 
Prince of Kaga alone has 10,000 officers besides 
his other subjects. The 300 smaller daimio 
are not so much to be feared in themselves, but 
in case of conflict they would join one or an- 
other of the great princes. Now there wasa 
superstition in Japan that if there existed a 
serious doubt about any important question they 
should write two characters on two slips of 
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paper and “hand them up to the god (the 
Mikado)” to ask which to choose. The Mikado 
would open the papers and his decision would 
be final. Wherefore the Government has deter- 
mined to send a member of the Cabinet to 
Kioto to obtain the consent of the Mikado 
“But,” asks Heusken, “what if the Mikado 
decides averse to the wishes of the go- 
vernment?"—Oh, the interpreter replied, we 
have various means: we give the Mikado's 
officers money. The present affair is costing 
the Taikun a great deal of money; he has 
decided that the treaty is for the benefit of 
Japan, and itis his wish that it should be signed. 
‘The Government have the greatest trouble to 
make the princes submit to their will. The 
Prince of Bichiu, President of the Cabinet is 
strenuously making every effort; if he or his 
colleagues undertake anything that is not proper 
orthat does not succeed they have to disem- 
bowel themselves; and now should the treaty 
be signed, and a rebellion arise which would 
prevent their carrying it out, what then ? 

On the same day another conference is held, 
the worst of all. The Japanese begin again at 
the very first article of the treaty, and bring 
things in question to which they had long ago 
agreed or which they themselves had pro- 
posed, raising at times most comical objections. 
For instance, in the article which runs :—“ The 
place in which Americans may build houses 
shall be designated by Japanese officials and the 
consular agents,” etc., they object to be ex- 
pression “The place." In Dutch that would 
mean “a place or any number of places; " for 
you say “ (The) man is mortal " and that means 
that “all men are mortal." As Harris remarked 
to the commissioners that their interpreter did 
not understand Dutch, but Mr. Heusken was a. 
born Hollander and would make no such blunder, 
the Prince of Shinano replies that he had as 
much right to have confidence in his interpreter 
Moriyama as Harris had to trust Mr. Heusken. 
There were other difficulties of a similar nature, 
80 that the meeting was a rather unpleasant one. 

On the 27th of February Mr. Harris took sick 
and on account of his illness, could not meet 
the Prince of Shinano on the rst of March, so 
that Heusken was left to negotiate with him 
alone. 





March 2nd, 1858. 


On the 2nd of March, as the commissioners 
had promised, they agree to the treaty after a 
few unimportant changes had been made ; two 
copies of it are prepared. The President of the 
Cabinet himself is to go to Kioto along with the 
Prince of Higo on the 6th of March. The 
draft of a letter is left for Mr. Harris, in which 
he is asked to desire his Government to com- 
municate to the English and Russian Govern- 
ments the fact of the conclusion of the treaty. 

Harris is so sick that he desires the Govern- 
ment to have him sent at once to Shimoda in a 
steamer ; he would sign the two copies prepared, 
Heusken should remain in Yedo until the re- 
maining copies were finished and then follow 
him. The Prince of Shinano however declares 
that he cannot travel alone, and Heusken must 
go along with him, the two copies were sufficient 
for the time being and they had no objection to 
his signing them. The Japanese signature could, 
however, be added only when the consent of the 
Mikado had been obtained. In the evening 
Harris signs both copies, one of which he re- 
tains, the other he gives to the Prince of Shinano 
and in return is handed a letter of the great 
council in which the promise is made to sign 
the treaty within two months. 


March 6th, 1858. 


On the 6th of March the journey back to 
Shimoda begins. Harris is already very weak, 
and has scarcely arrived in Shimoda when he 
falls dangerously ill. The Japanese declare it 
to be brain fever of the most serious kind, and 
look upon the case as hopeless. Poor Heusken, 
whose diary during this time is scarcely legible, 
nurses him with loving fidelity, despair mean- 
while rending his heart, but he gives ample 
testimony to the kindness of the Japanese, 
that from the governor, the Prince of Deva, 
down to the lowest, they all evinced the 
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greatest sympathy and gave every assistance, 
and that his smallest wish was for them a 
command. The great council in Yedo sends 
a letter, and the Taikun a present to show 
their sympathy. Whenever such a present is 
brought from the Taikun, the bearers call out 
“ Shita nero” the whole way, and all the people 
have to kneel as it passes. Eventually on the 
13th of March the crisis comes, and thence- 
forward Harris convalesces so rapidly that on 
the 2nd of April he wishes to return to Yedo. 
April 7th, 1858. 

On the 7th of April, the Governor informs 
him that he had a letter from the great council 
in which his attention is called to the fact that 
they have done all that they could, had sent him 
three physicians to cure him, and these had 
declared that he ought not to travel before the 
13th of May. Harris will not agree to this at all, 
“as he aims at as early a signing of the treaty as 
possible, and so goes on board the steamer on 
the 15th of April. After various efforts to go 
forwards, a return to Shimoda, running into 
Uraga, etc., by which it becomes evident that 
the captain knows very little of his business, 
they land at Shinagawa, on the 18th April. 
Several days later Messrs. Donker Curtius, and 
Polsbreeck arrive in Yedo, and while awaiting the 
return of the messenger from Kioto they pass 
the time in visits and trips to such places as 
Asakusa, Oji, etc. 

May 18th, 1858. 

On the 18th of May a conference is held, as 
the Prince of Higo has returned from Kioto 
with a message from Hotta, the Prince of Bichiu 
President of the Great Council, in which he gives 
the information that matters do not shape them- 
selves very favourably. The princes were still 
averse, and in nine places they had found public 
placards threatening “We will slay Hotta.’ 
The Mikado had given no answer, as he was 
afraid to give his consent “on account of the 
gods” (“a cause des dieux" the last word is 
almost illegible). "They were about to call all 
the princes together, and if they agree everything 
will be rapidly accomplished. Hotta was still in 
Kioto trying to bring the matter about. If he 
should not succeed he would return to Yedo to 
consult further with the Taikun and the Govern- 
ment. The Government was determined to sign 
the treaty; but under present circumstances 
it could not be done. As Harris tells them that 
this would have bad results for Japan, they reply 
that the Government. are well aware of that, but | 
if they should sign the treaty now, a rebellion was 
a certainty, and it made no difference whether 
the danger came from within or without, Two 
days later Harris sends a letter to Shimoda, for 
the commander of the first man-of-war that 
should arrive with the request that he should 
come at once with his ship to Kanagawa. This 
letter is communicated to the Japanese, they 
make no objection. 

On the rst of June, Hotta returns, and on the 
sth communicates the fact that it has been 
impossible for him to arrange matters as they 
had hoped, soas to sign the treaty. The Govern- | 
ment of the Taikun were, however, unmoved in| 
their determination to sign the treaty, and it) 
would not take much longer. On the 7th of 
June there is another conference with the 
commissioners, at which time they repeat what 
had already been said, that for fear of a revolu- 





lion they are not yet able to sign the treaty, but) 


they promise to do so within three months. Harris 
reproaches them forthis continual delay, and asks | 
what is to be done if the Mikado and the daimio 
persist in their opposition. Why then, he was 
told, they would use force, and carry out the 
treaty against their wishes. Thereupon Harris 
proposes that they should await the arrival of 
an American gunboat, or sign at once on the | 
morrow but date the treaty three months later. 
As far as the princes were concerned, their 
solemn promise to sign was equivalent to their 
signature. The commissioners wished to lay 
these propositions before the Government. 
Atthis point there is a lamentable break in 
the diary ; it does not begin again until January 
1861. It would also scem that during all this 
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time Heusken kept no diary, for the entries 
which furnish the above facts for 1858 end in 
tke middle of one page and those for 1861 begin 
on the next. It is known that the treaty was 
igned before the end of the proposed three 
months,—on the 29th of July, 1858. 

The subsequent entries relate nothing that is 
not already well known. It will be interesting, 
however, to note the entry regarding Hori-Oribe- 
no-Kami, whose suicide in many works on Japan 
is brought into juxtaposition with Heusken’s 
behaviour towards him: the entry in Heusken’s 
diary on the subject will be given literally. 








Outline of Diary from rst to 8th of 
January, 1861. 

On New Year's Day, 1861, Mr. Harris was in 
Kanagawa at the American Consul's; while there 
the great council informed him by special 
messenger that the Government had heard that 
500 or 600 renin, probably from Mito, had some 
designs against the foreigners on account of the 
rise in the price of. provisions, and were about 
to set fire to Yokohama. The Government 
feared they would also attack the Legations in 
Yedo and the Consulate in Kanagawa; two 
Japanese steamers were ordered to lie at anchor 
close to Yokohama, and two princes had already 
sent off 500 or 600 troops to protect the foreigners 
in Yokohama. The Government, therefore, de- 
sired the Consuls in Kanagawa to betake them- 
selves to Yokohama and the Ministers in Yedo 
to retire into a house within the castle walls. 
Mr. Harris was the first to receive these com- 
munications, and they were anxious to have his 
opinion. He thought the matter was not at all 
so serious, but sent Mr. Heusken to Yedo to 
inform the other Ministers. In the evening the 
Prussian Embassy, where Heusken was stopping 
received the same official communication 

On the 3rd of January, a conference is held 
in which the treaty with Prussia is concluded. 
Then the diary contains the words :—'' Hori- 
Oribe-no-Kami died on the 31st of December. 
Report says that he committed Aarakirt, but this 
the Government denies.” * 


On the 7th of January the Daimio of Bungo 
comes and announces that matters are much 
better: the Government had discovered a con- 
spiracy of 600 people, and had arrested several ; 
to arrest all would create too great an excitement. 
He wishes for safety to put a few more officials 
into Mr. Harris's house, but the latter will not 
‘consent. On this occasion Mr. Harris demands 
[also that all the Fakunin in his house should 
treat him with ordinary politeness. As to political 
affairs, the Prince remarks that the report that 
| the Lord of Satsuma would not come any more to 
Yedo was false; he had been already on the 
way, but was taken sick and had to return; 
next year it was not his turn, but he would 
come the following year. And the other 
report that various daimio had refused to 
send any more rice of Yedo was also false; 
any way the rice was not sent direct, but 
| through the hands of Ozaka merchants. A rich 
| merchant who had bought and held a quantity 
lof rice in order to raise the price, had been 
arrested and banished, and his property con- 
fiscated. “Whenever the Government is in need 
| of money they make a kind of forced loan ; the 
(merchants are not forced directly to produce 
|their moncy, but they are in constant dread that 
the officials will come sooner or later. Each 
| one gives according to his means; this is called 
|gohio-kin. Six years ago the above merchant 
had paid 6,000 &o-ban as gohio-kin 

On the 8th of January an unimportant change 
is made in the Prussian treaty, and Heusken 
translates a letter in which Count Eulenberg 
asks, for the last time, to be received in audience 
by the Taikun. 

Here ends the diary. On the 14th of January 
Heusken was wounded in the evening, and 
expired the same night. 
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STRONG VERSUS WEAK NATIONS. 
R as 
(Translated from the Choya Shimbun.) 


The most cunning of men would, at the first im- 
pulse, hesitateaboutcheating a simple-hearted rustic 
and thereby getting him into trouble. A ruffian, 
however wicked, would be ashamed to intimidate a 
helpless child, and for some selfish object avail him- 
self of its weakness. If he plundered it, he would be 
punished. Human society, however, is a strange 
paradox. He who steals a cash is punished ; while 
he who usurps a country is proclaimed King. We 
wonder when we shall see the last of the barbarism 
of the ninteenth century and have a world of reason. 
A man who steals another’s purse in an unguarded 
moment we calla pickpocket. What then is the 
trained diplomatist who, availing himself of the 
weakness of a nation, destroys its happiness and 
usurps its rights? He is called a smart statesman 
who beguiles a people and imperceptibly robs them. 
of their property in the form of taxes. On the other 
hand, the world hates the man who robs another's 
purse and calls him swindler and so forth, The 
treatment the strong nations of Europe serve out 
to the weak nations of the Orient, betrays senti- 
ments precisely parallel to the above. Is it not 
strange that such powers not only exult over their 
success, but loudly proclaim their achievements? 

‘The treaty so speedily concluded between Eng- 
|land and Korea at Sóul by Sir Harry Parkes, the 
British Minister to China, confers—though it may 
produce unfortunate results for Korea—every benefit 
[upon English residents. Article 4 of the treaty 
provides for the opening of Inchhón, Wensan, 
anghwachin, and Pusan to British trade. If the 
latter two places are found unsuitable, other places 
are to be substituded for them. The Article fur- 
ther says that at each of the places named, British 
subjects many rent or purchase land or houses, 
and may erect dwellings, warehouses, and factories. 
‘The sites for the foreign Settlements are to be 
selected and laid out by the Korean Government, 
in conjunction with the competent Foreign Authori- 
ties, and will be managed by a Council, the con- 
stitution of which will be determined in the same 
way. British subjects will have full liberty to 
travel and trade in the interior of the country, and 
will be amenable, in the Settlements or elsewhere, 
to such Municipal, Police, and other Regulations 
as may be agreed on by the authorities of the two 
countrie: 

"Thisis a parallel to the case of thesharper and rus- 
tic, or the ruflian andthe child. The above provision 
may be classified into two parts, viz, (1) the opening 
of ports ; and (2) trading and travelling in the in- 
terior. Provision is made for the substitution of 
suitable places in case Püsan and Yang-whachin 
are found inconvenient. But what does this “ sub- 
stitution” m. in the face of Article 10 in the Eng- 
lish treaty w 5 that whatever right, privilege, 
or favour the Korean Government has actually 
granted or may hereafter grant to the Government 
or subjects of any other State shall be equally 
extended to the Government or subjects of Eng-* 
land? Pusan and Vangwhachin are the ports 
opened to the Treaty Powers, and the English have 
an equal right to trade there, no matter whether 
the ports aresuitable or otherwise for British trade. 
They will, however, secure two other ports on the 
strength of the word “substitution.” That being the 
case, although nominally five ports were opened for 
British trade, in fact seven ports are to be opened. 
Is this to be accounted for by the fact that the 
Korean officers, being ignorant, were entrapped 
by the experienced English diplomatist? There is 
another point still more glaring than this. Article 
3 of the Treaty in question says that all cases, civil 
or criminal, brought against British subjects in 
Korea, either by the Korean Government or its 
subjects, or by other foreign subjects, shall be 
under the exclusive jurisdiction of the British 
Authorities, and any complaints involving a penalty 
or confiscation, for breach of the Treaty or the 
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Regulations annexed thereto shall be decided by 
the same Authorities. While thus exterritoriality 
is fully guaranteed, English subjects have the right 
to travel and trade in the interior—a condition 
which can be properly stipulated for only between 
nations on an equal footing. The only means by 
which a weak nation can ultimately claim the aboli- 
tion of extra-territoriality, is to adjust her domestic 
administration so asto prevent the mixed residence 
of foreigners and natives. But the Korean Govern- 
ment has granted tradal and travelling rights in 
the interior, while the extraterritorial system still 
exists. How could the Koreans be so devoid of 
forethought? Some may say that English mer- 
chants can travel in the interior for commercial 
purposes, but cannot reside there: otherwise there 
would be no necessity for establishing settlements, 
the sites of which are to be laid out by the Korean 
authorities in conjunction with the British. Indeed, 
it is inconsitent that, while settlements are selected, 
British subjects should reside and trade in the in- 
terior. But the Korean officials will be unable to 
advance anything in the form of an argument, and 
the English will freely invent any plea to counteract 
the opinion of the Korean authorities. Since the 
‘Treaty grants full travelling and tradal privileges in 
the interior, the result will bethe same asif mixed re- 
sidence was allowed, and as the affairs of the foreign 
concessions are to be conducted by a Council com- 
posed of British and Korean officers, everything will 
be decided according tothe will of thestronger party. 
Moreover, as the cases between Koreans and British 
subjects are to be decided by the latter's authorities, 
the people living in the interior will doubtless 
experience frequent and serious inconvenience. 
Englishmen, shielded by extra-territoriality, will 
be guilty of all sorts of abitrary proceedings, and 
Koreans will have no power to protect their country 
from being overrun by them. This being the 
case, there is no telling what troubles may be- 
fall Korea in the future. The harrassing by foreign 
powers of all the countries of the Far East having 
near relations with Japan must prejudicially affect 
this country, yet there are writers who claim that as 
Japan comes under the most favored nation clause, 
she can obtain whatever privileges are extended 
to other powers. ‘They therefore praise Sir Harry: 
Parkes, saying that we shall benefit by his gift. 
Supposing England conquers Korea, we should 
occupy half of it, according to these writers, without 
sacrificing a single soldier. Do the logicians take 
delight at the prospect of such an occurrence? 
Korea's calamity does not end with her people: it 
strongly bears upon the whole Orient. 


























THE WEEK OF PRAYER. 
eS 

The Twenty-fifth observance of the Week of 
Prayer at Yokohama commenced very auspiciously 
Monday at 5 p.m. at the Seamen’s Mission Rooms, 
No. 86, Settlement. attendance 
of seventy persons, composed of ladies, several 
of our oldest residents, and many new faces 
not accustomed to be scen at these annual 
gatherings. The subject for the day was Praise and 
Thanksgiving theimportanceof which was illustrated 
from scripture and by happy remarks of the leader 
Rev. H. Loomis. Hymns and prayers and remarks 
followed cach other in rapid succession, and all felt 
it was a most intensely interesting and profitable 
hour. An invitation was extended to recent con- 
verts and inquirers to meet later in the evening at 
the same place for special services for their instruc- 
tion and up-building in their faith. The meeting 
for to-day is to be led by A. J. Wilkin, Esq., the 
subject being “Confession and prayer for cleansing 
and renewal." 

Of national sins,—intemperance; desecration of 
the Lord’s day; increase of love of pleasure; wide- 
spread impurity; misuse of property; imperfect 
acknowledgment of God’s hand under any recent 
chastisement; indifference to God's Word; open 
antagonism to things holy. Of personal sins,— 
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unfaithfulness to God’s calls; defects in patience, 
in mutual love, Christian activity and zeal in God's 
service, in consideration for the needy, the ignorant, 
the lost. Prayer that God the Holy Ghost may 
convince men everywhere of sin; entreaties for 
pardon, renewal, full surrender to God, whole- 
hearted obedience and devotion to God's service. 

‘The native meeting, with the same subject as the 
foreign meeting, washeld at the American Methodist 
Church on the Bluff, 150 to 200 persons being 
present. ‘The subjects for thanksgiving were 
many and were responded to with the warmth of 
devotion 
Yoshi Cho Kaido 7 p.m. 

Several items of interest to the general public 
were brought to light in both the native and foreign 
meetings as regards the circulation and reading of 
the scriptures. The entire circulation of portions 
of the New Testament was estimated at 50,000 
copies of Gospels, Epistles, or entire New Testa- 
ments; while the amount received for sales in the 
first half of 1883 exceeded the entire amount 
ceived in 1882, The Daily Bible Reading Ur 
in Japanese, but recently started by a young la 














‘The meeting for this evening is at Sumi 
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Tokic, not associated with Missionary labors had 
800 to 1,000 readers. 
by a Native Pastor showing the need of the 5,000 
Protestant Christians being not only Bible students, 


A fervent address was made 





but practically exhibiting its truths in their lives, 
if they were to expound the truths of the scriptures 
to the 50,000 persons who had become possessed 
of the scriptures. Very hearty prayers were offered 
for the Rulers and leaders of thought in Japan that 
they might become enlightened by the teachings 
of the Word of God. 








Sscoxp Day. 

The meeting of last evening at the Seamen's 
Mission Rooms, No. 86, like the former one, was 
well attended. The meeting was most. acceptably 
led by A. J. Wilkin, Esq. who selected and read 
most impressively the sgth chapter of Isaiah. His 
address on introducing the topic of the evening 
viz, Confession and prayer for cleansing and re- 
newal, was as follow: 














We have suggested to us, in our subject for this 
evening, the outlines of a dark pi What a 
fearful catalogue of sin or shortcoming is placed 
before us. And where shall we look for the reality 
of this picture, —where for the practice and exhibi- 
tion of this great evil? Is it something past, 
the far distance of time,—or is it so recent 
that it is not yet well known? is it down in 
the depths of hell, or is it, at least, only in 
the dark places of the earth? Alas, it is 
from the begining, and still is; it is around us on 
every hand, it is within us. What is evil, how 
came it among men, why came 1? These are 
questions over which earnest hearts, appalled with 
| the facts and verities around them, have pondered, 
and pondered in vain, only to seck refuge from the 
dark problem in unbelief. And there is no refuge 
from such distracting considerations, except at 
Calvary. To those who bow in humility before the 
cross alone can come a sense of rest from them. 
We are invited this evening for a short space to 
turn our thoughts to this subject, and lament for 
ourselves and for others the sinfulness which mects 
us. What is Sin? It is rebellion against the 
Most High, Jehovah,—the most merciful Father. 
It says to Him, we desire not the knowledge of thy 
What are It has brought 
discord into the harmonies of Paradise, it is the 
parent of misery, it issues in eternal death. It has 
made man prefer evil to good, it has placed h 
under the tyrannical dominion of the flesh, it has 
brought him into bondage to hateful passions. — It 
has alienated him from all that is pure, holy, and 
peaceful;—it is the destroyer of happiness, it fosters 
all that is vile. It blinds the eyes and perverts 
the senses, and the degradation and misery it 
produces now are but an earnest of the eternal 
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the freshness and openness of a youthful face, or 
the havoc and ruin of a conquered country, once 
smiling and peaceful, now given up to pillage. 
Such is but a poor picture of the defilement wrought 
by sin in the soul. And where do we find this ter- 
rible power? Let us go to some barbarous land, 
to the centre of dark Africa, and there amid the 
habitations of cruelty, amid the groanings of the 
oppressed, the shricks of the slave, we sce its bitter 
fruits in hate, murder, uncleanness, and falsehood. 
Pass we on to a less benighted country. Shall we 
look around here, amidst smiling valleys and an 
apparently contended and peaceful people? But 
itis a land of false gods, under whose shadow cor- 
ruption flourishes and bears down what is good. 
Still on, then, to a nominally Christian country, 
or, higher still, to our own home lands. A fairer 
sight meets us here: the precepts of the Gospel 
are acknowledged, the banner of the cross floats 
cities, the day of God is honored. 
But yet, if we draw aside the veil, still what cor- 
ruption. How many still openly scorn the Most 
High, and what formality under the profession of 
God's service, what worldlin, nd half hearted- 
ness among the seeming Christians, what selfish- 
ness and pride among the rich, and restlessness 
amongst the poor, and Oh what streams of 
licentiousness, drunkenness, impurity, everywhere 
beneath the surface—Sodom disputing the ground 
with Zion. Sin and the Devil holding reign in the 
very outskirts of the Temple Court. And yet there 
is more to be known. Shall we look into our own 
hearts with the prayer, ** Search me, O God,” and 
with the light of his Holy Spirit on its hidden cham- 
bers? Who will not say with one of old—behold I 
am vile. Yet, God forbid that we should not 
know ourselves, 
they that are who have no need of that Ph 
without whom we dic. And what a retrospect it 
would be could all our unfaithfulness of the past 
year be shown to us: if all our sins of indulgence, 
of ease, of temper, of pride, of selfishness, of half- 
hearted worship, of sclf-righteousness, of grieving 
of the Holy Spirit, of worldliness, of impurity in 
our holy things—what a revelation this would be, 
if it were all brought before us. Is it too much to 
say that none of us could bear a full and complete 
and sudden revelation of the plague of his own 
heart? “O wretched man that I am! who shall 
deliver me from the body of this death?” To night 
we stand for a moment looking up to the beetling 
cliff of Sinai. Around us is the hoarse roar 
of the seething ocean of Sin—wars, murder, 
slavery, adultery, uncleanness, drunkenness, sen- 
y, strife, discord, envy, hate, wrath, false- 
hood, hypocrisy, worldiness, the pleasure-loving, the 
God forgetting, the sabbathless, idolatry, heresy, 
false-worship, polluted worship, half-hearted wor- 
ship—this ocean of Sin is surging out its defiance 
to the thunders of the mount. But a still small 
voice sounds from Bethlehem,—it is heard above 
the roar from this hell of evil— Thou shalt call his 
name Fesus, for he shall save his people from their 
The reign of righteousness and peace moves 
onward, and a light from Calvary is streaming 
athwart the darkness of the world. The stone is 
rolled away from the sepulchre, and the jubliant 
anthem “Christ is risen! Sin shall no more have 
dominion over you," revives our fainting souls, and 
the terrors of Sinai pass away. Oh, come Lord 
Jesus, take to thyself thy great power and reign, 
take us individually and consecrate us to thee: 
take thy church and baptize it with a new out- 
pouring of thy spirit; take the heathen for thine 
inheritance and the uttermost parts of the earth for 
thy possession. 

This very earnest address, and graphic descrip- 
tion of the terrific evils and exceeding sinfulness of 
sin, coming from one of the oldest and most 
esteemed of our Yokohama merchants, made a 
deep impression on the minds of all present, if we 
may judge from the spirit of the prayers, remarks, 
and hymns that followed. 

The subject for this 5 p.m. meeting was an- 
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nounced to be prayer for the families and instruc- 
tors of youth—meeting to be led by Rev. S. S. 
Booth, principal of the Ferris Seminary for 
Japanese Young Ladies at this place. The native 
meeting was crowded at the Sumiyoshi-cho Church 
and very interesting remarks were made regarding 
the low state of morals in Japan, and the uni- 
versally felt need of a true religion of purity 
to ennoble the hearts and lives of all classes of the 
people, The spread of infidelity was lamented, and 
the only adequate remedy for all these evils was 
asserted to be the power of Divine truth in the 
hearts and lives of Christians filled by the power 
of the Holy Spirit. 

‘The Meeting for to-night was announced to be 
held at 7 p.m. at the Union Church. The lack of 
attendance of Europeans, notwithstanding the 
enthusiasm of the native congregations, is very 
noticeable at all these meetings, but two persons 
being present last evening. 








Tuirp Day. 

The meetings, foreign and native, were in no 
wise less interesting than those of the preceding 
days, but owing to its being mail-day, and a cold 
wind blowing at night, the attendance was some- 
what less at each meeting. The subject was one 
that must have come home to every man's heart, 
namely, prayer for families and instructors of 
youth. And those present, not parents or youths, 
could not but feel the deepest interest in what 
brought tearsto many an anxious parent's eyes, 
while the plea for orphans and uncared for 
children brought all nearer to the great loving 
heart of God—the Father of all The Tenth 
Annual Meeting of the Evangelical Alliance of 
Japan was announced to take place 2.30 p.m. 
to-day at the Union Church, Tsukiji, at which time 
addresses would be made by the Rev. Hugh Wad- 
dell, by Dr. Knott, and by Rev. A. A. Bennett. 
"The subject for to-day's Meeting is Prayer for the 
Church of Christ, the meeting to be led by Dr. 
W. Gulick. The Native Meeting is to be held at 
the Teu-Au-do Church of the Methodist Mission, 
223, Bluff. 








Fourru Day. 

"The Meeting at the Seamen’s Mission Rooms was 
well attended, and the services were of a very 
spiritual character, the subject being Prayer for 
the Church of Christ. The sei s were parti- 
cipated in by several ladies, a large number of 
whom were present. The Meeting of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance took place as announced yesterday 
2.30 p.m. in the Union Church, Tokio. ‘The 
services were of an interesting. and highly edi- 
fying character, a full report of which will be given 
to-morrow. The Native Meeting at Ten-au-do, 
on the Bluff, was well attended, and very earnest 
and solemn were the prayers offered for the 
outpouring of the spirit of God on all hearts 
in Japan, particularly upon all the preachers 
and Christia hers, and upon all assem- 
bled at that hour in that place. While the 
whole congregation was bowed in prayer a very 
severe shock of earthquake was felt, but not a 
sound or sign of fear escaped from a single child 
or person, while the leader of prayer passed on 
in his entreaties for spiritual blessings. This 
circumstance suggesting that recorded instance 
of the whole house being shaken where the dis- 
ciples were assembled praying and encouraged 
some to express their thanks to God, and to 
that their prayers heard, and 
that they might look to being filled with the Holy 
Ghost as were the first d 
for to-day’s meeting is 
ns." For National Rulers and all in au- 
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The subject 









“Intercession for the | 


literature and the counteraction of immoral pro- 
paganda ; that the opium traffic may be abolished ; 
for a continued blessing on the efforts made to 
promote temperance and social purity, and for the 
devout observance of the Lord's Day. ‘The meet- 
ing is to be led by the Rev. W. G. Davisson, the 
pastor of the Union Church. The Japanese 
meeting was announced to be held at Sumiyoshi- 
Cho at 7 p.m. 





Firru Dax. 

‘The meetings for prayer and intercession for the 
nations held yesterday p.m. and evening, were 
among the most interesting of the meetings held 
at this place during this Week of Prayer. Many 
encouraging facts were mentioned of the benefits 
received from prayers for Rulers, and very specia] 
petitions were offered for the enlightenment by 
Divine truth of H.M. the Emperor of Japan and ail 
associated with him in Government. Much interest 
was expressed and shown both by remarks and in 
prayers for the prevention of war, and for the 
removal of the twin evils of the opium and liquor 
traffic. At the native meeting, nearly all present 
pledged themselves to total abstinence, and to seek 
to discourage the sale and use of intoxicating drinks. 
This was itself an unlooked for answer to the 
petition “to promote temperance ” offered that day 
throughout the whole world. The remarks of 
native speakers on this subject were very earnest; 
one man, a saké dealer, made confession of his intem- 
perate habits, and pledged himself against continu- 
ance of its use or further dealings in the article. 

‘The subject for the sixth and last day of the 
week are as follows:—Prayer for Missions at 
home and abroad. That the Lord of the Harvest 
may send forth more labourers into his harvest 
field endued with power from on high; that those 
who are sent may be preserved from danger, 
may be given boldness to proclaim Christ's 
gospel among Nominal Christians, Moham- 
medans, and the Heathen; that many souls 
may be won to. Christ from among God's ancient 
people Israel ; that the various missionary agencies 
may be under the manifest guidance of the Holy 
Spirit; that Christians in general may have a 
deeper sense of the obligations to make known the 
gospel to all people; that young converts may be 
shed and built up in the faith of Christ, and 
that an earnest and intelligent native ministry may 
be raised up throughout the mission field. "That 
the blessing of God may abundantly rest upon the 
Conference of Christians of various nations (post- 
poned from last year) to be held, D.V., in Septem- 
ber next in Stockholm. 

‘The foreign meeting will be led by Rev. T. P. 
Poate. The native meeting will be held at the 
Union Church, 7 p.m. The Sermon on Sunday, 
11 a.m., at Union Church, will be preached by the 
Rev. F. C. Klein, of the Protestant Methodist 
Mission of America. The Mecting for Prayer, at 
212, Bluff, Mission Home, Sunday, 8 p.m., will be 
led by Rev. C. E. Garst. 
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Among the addresses delivered at the Annual 
Meeüng of the Evangelical Alliance, Union 
Church, Tokio, on the roth instant, was the 
following, by Dr. C. G. Knott, of the Tokio 
Imperial University. Reports of proceedings, 
and abstract of addresses are reserved for future 
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of their three stages—mythological, theological, 
and scientific. How often are pulpit orations 
unified by Firstly, Secondly, Thirdly! In many 
concerns of life from the loftiest to the humblest, 
there is a three-corneredness that to some super- 
stitious minds is a sacred emblem of the lucky. 
“The three-fold cord is not easily broken,” says 
an old old-world philosopher. ‘The triple mitre 
is full five hundred years old; and the power 
it symbolises has outlived many dynasties. We 
have the Christian graces—Faith, Hope, Love. 
We have the great temptations the World, the 
Flesh, and the Devil. And long ago ecclesias- 
tical man, with a sense of the incompleteness of 
the two-fold conditions of futurity, invented Purga- 
tory. Now, whence this love for the Three? For 
remember man is h lateral—his various 
organs for the most part are in pairs. The true 
social unit is a dual—man and wife. In these 
days when popular fancies and traditions are 
traced back to solar or cosmical myths—we might 
find the three-fold origin in the Sun, Moon, and 
Stars. Or we might imagine ourselves carried 
back to the dim shadowy times of prehistoric man, 
and there regard our human savage discovering 
the number three as distinct from many. One and 
Two he had early recognised—one in his own in- 
dividuality, two in the contrast between himself 
and the rest of existence, between the Ego and the 
Non-ego, as the philosopher of these days calls 
them, and thinks he has thereby solved a great 
problem. How this intellectual giant must have 
rejoiced in his Three and scorned his less brilliant 
associates who could not attain unto it. In this 
naming of the Three—for after all an idea must be 
named before it can be used—lies the germ from 
which has sprung all progress. Which ever ex- 
planation be adopted, we cannot gainsay the fact 
that man is a Three-worshipper. The past, the 
present, and the future form a similar triplet; and 
yet in strictness the present is infinitely small com- 
ed to the two infinites between which it is 
squeezed. It reminds one of the so-called meat 
sandwiches which one occasionally picks up at way: 
side railway stations. The present is like the 
shadow border that separates the daylight of the 
Past from the darkness of the Future. It is the 
wave on the ocean of time, on whose crest we 
e borne, whether we will or no. Hence it is 
difficult to judge of the facts of the present. 
As we gaze at them they dwindle away rapidly 
in the perspective of the past. We may fix 
some of them by a kind of instantaneous 
mental photography; but even then we fail to 
see them on all sides. And a one-sided view 
frequently leads to bitter strife and wrangling, as 
the old fable of the knights and the golden-si 
shield well shows. And then again we must distin- 
guish between the facts of the present, and what we 
deem to be the facts of the present. We are all 
partial judges. Our past is a huge factor in our 
view of the present. In the pride of our hope 
when we lived in the past then we pictured the now. 
But when the now comes it does not quite square 
with our former dreamings. So, not wishing to 
seem to ourselves so foolish as we are, we form a 
picture of the present which is a half fact, half 
fancy. When we are young our imaginings are 
bright; fact is nigh lost "neath the glitter of fancy ; 
we misjudge. When we are old, the big past 
furnishes more straws to form withal our fancy 
bricks; we build usa castle of dreams; we mis- 
So it ever has been; so probably it 
ever shall be. I come from a country famed for 
the power of its Puritanism. Beneath grey skies, 
beside rugged mountains, it grew in stern rigour 
—a Calvinistic plant, scarce warmed by the fiful 
sunshine. But now it is dying—or rather perhaps 
it is growing to grander life. ‘The iron and brass 
bound stump is shooting forth broad spreading 
boughs to catch the heaven’s dew. lis rootlets 
are drawing nourishment from new and strange 
soils. Over the spirit of Scotland's theological 
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woe who dare say? ‘The old sigh, as they witness 
the thawing of the icy foundation on which they 
built some of their most cherished beliefs. They 
sigh, and tell of the golden days of their youth. 
‘The young rejoice in the shiftings and siftings, and 
eargerly look for the more definite future. Where 
the old see but earthquakes of destruction, the 
young think they see vaster and firmer continents 
forming. ‘The dreams of the past and the facts of 
the present are at variance. Adjustment and com- 
promise are alike impossible between them; and 
where compromise is not, there must be war. And 
in this struggle as in all struggles the fitter must 
survive. Might is right, after all ; and the baseless 
fabric of the vision of the past must dissolve. 
Ceaseless change is the order of things. We hear 
it in the wind-wail, in the ocean-moan, in the 
thunder-roll ; we read it in the short-lived writ of 
the lightning flash and the meteor flare. Change, 
change, change—'tis the cry of nature; and evil 
be to him who evil thinks of it. What sings the 
sweet-voiced poct of our Victorian era :— 
Are God aud Nature then at strife 

Nature lends such evil dreams? 
So carefu of the type she acere, 
Şo careless of the single life; 

So careful of the type?” but no, 
From scaritied clit and quarried stone 
She cries, “A thousand types are gone; 
1 care for nothing, all shall go. 
And yet amidst all this change, amidst all this 
ceasless see-saw of things that are, amidst all this 
complex of shivering lights and shades, there are 
eternal verities which shall live—like to the steady, 
starlight that outlasts the crimson quiverings of the 
northern lights! There are truths that cannot die. 
But who can name them? Within half a century 
many of the old-seeming verities have vanished 
with the old world politeness. New seeming veri- 
ties and new world veneering have taken their 
place. The youth does not now, if ever he did, sit 
calmly at the feet of the older in years and learn 
of him. He is imbued with the proud spirit which 
Job discovered in his comforters : “ No doubt but 
we are the people, and wisdom shall die with us." 
Probably the same spirit was abroad in the young 
days of our fathers, though perhaps not so ram- 
pant. But in these days there is another s} 
moulding life, and thought, and manners; a spirit 
which is not new, but was in olden times the 
possion of the few. It is essentially the spirit of 
progress, the spirit that believes in infinite improve- 
ments that knows no Best, the spirit that will have 
no guide but fact, the spirit that forms theories to 
explain facts and does not evolve facts to suit 
theories. It not only sounds the well of truth, but 
dredges it to find the hidden treasures. [t is the 
spirit of true curiosity ; it is the Scientific Spirit of 
the Age. Methinks the positivists had done better 
to have taken this real existence as their God 
instead of their ideal Humanity. No doubt they 
lay claim to it, as they lay claim to every obvious 
practical good. It is a pity they were not more 
possessed by it, and correspondingly less possessed 
by the demon of self-opinionativeness. This in- 
satiable spirit of enquiry which so characterises our 
nineteenth century and tinges its whole thought, 
is the real foe which the conservative, the dreamer, 
has to fear. In politics, in commerce, in literature, 
in theology, in science, in philosophy, in everything 
that goes to make our modern civilization, this. 
spirit of criticism and reform is working. Within 
a generation the aspect of things has been com- 
pletely changed. The thoughts and problems that 
stirred the youthful blood of our grandfathers are 
silently shelved, and the thoughts and problems of 
to-day are all in all. We read Chalmers’ Astrono- 
mical Discourses and the Bridgewater Treatises, 









































and wonder what they would have said in these| 





days when evolution has taken everything by storm. 
Evolution! The wrath of the righteous against 
this word has alvays seemed strange to me, espe- 
cially as there is no more striking instance of it 
than is given in the growth of Judaism up to the 
advent of Christianity. The idea of evolution is 
no new one. We have it in Buddhism in a certain 





form, The special glory of our era lies in the fact | 
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that it formed a name for itself and so madc it com- 
mon property. We now see its influences every 
where. It has given a new meaning to History, i 
has unified science. It hasstrucka death blowat sys- 
tem, at the dreams of the past. Perhaps, after all, it 
is little wonder that the dreamers have been roused 
to antagonism. As the stage coach to the locomo- 
tive, so their advance to the world’s progress. 
Their stiff mental armour hinders ; they lag behind 
and cannot see the new beauties. They under- 
stand not the language of those who do; for their 
mental vision is filled with the images of their 
And it has been always so. In 
darker days of human history the dreamers of the 
past had at times very much their own way. They 
stayed the words and deeds of any who dared to 
picture things that concorded not with their dream- 
ings. So Elijah had to flee for his life; so Galileo, 
had to swear away his faith; so the noble army of 
martyrs suffered at the hands of the conservative 
ecclesiastics. In these days, fortunately, an en- 
lightened humanity has abolished atrocity. But 
the spirit of antagonism to everything new, because 
it is new, still lingers. There are still social friction- 
brakes in the world; and they are our dreamers 
of the past. But we also dream—dream concern- 
ing the future. And twenty years hence we may 
be in our turn acting the part of friction-brakes. 
Not necessarily so, howey If we are imbued 
with this great scientific spirit, which by searching 
all things holds fast that which is true, we shall be 
able ever to help on the truth. In these days not 
one lone potentate asks, what is Truth? The 
whole of thinking humanity echoes the cry, and 
what is more to the purpose desires an answer— 
aye, demands an answer. In whatever walk of 
life he is, the earnest man is ever urging to the 
greater light. And shall he not strive to smooth 
the way for those who follow, or aid his near 
companions in their gropings. So doing in single- 
ness of heart, he will make things evolve more 
easily and more quickly. Yet while recognising: 
the greatness of man’s intellect and his power in 
making for progress we should consider his limita- 
tions. To give an idea aname docs not explain 
the idea, Evolution is the name of an idea, of a 
fact; but we know not the Why and Wherefore. 
If by enquiry we can learn a little of the How, we 
must rest content. A good old professor in one of 
our Scottish theological schools is fond of saying 
“Conserve the mystery.” No, it is incompatible 
quite with the scientific spirit to conserve any my- 
stery. Its object is to explain the mysterious, to 
reduce one by one the mysteries of existence to 
the one great mystery—the existence itself to 
probe down to the heart of things, even though it 
should kill them. The scientific spirit is no respec- 
tor of whims, as it is no respector of persons. At 
the same time to scorn the mystery is no true 
function of the scientific spirit. Many self-styled 
scientists do so jeer at the mysterious; but thus do 
they show a vainglorious spirit, a spirit of dogmatism 
and self-centered narrowness. We may know the 
whole course of evolution from the far spreading 
nebulæ, to the systems of fiery stars and peopled 
planets; we may know how the mountains arose, 
and whence the meteors come in thei 
we may know the mechanism by which the daisy 
lifts its opening face to the kindly sun 
warmth; we may be able to tell why this minute 
seedling developes into an oak and that into a 
butter-cup; we may be able to account for the first 
variation that gave development its start; we may 
know exactly the chemical process that accompanies 
a thought or a word; still we shall be unable to 
| pierce below it all to the mystery of Being. Evolu- 
tion requires a start, and it can never explain the 
| beginnings of things. Whatever we do know, or 
whatever we may know, let us take heed that we 
| read not the facts of the present in the light of the 
| dreams of the past, or imagine our dreams of the 
present to form of necessity the facts of the future. 
| If we do so dream away our day, we shall have a 
rude awakening some day ; and, like Samson, shorn 
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of his locks, find our power vanished. Do we wish 
to influence the time, in which welive? Then must 
we be filled with the spirit of the times; and in 
moulding events we must to a certain extent 
humour them. In making history we should 
use no dynamite. No doubt but we do dream; 
dream ; but let not our life be all dream. ‘To 
work while it is day with a strong faith in the 
evolution of the Divine purpose in this our little 
world is what is required of us. 





Oh yet we trust that somehow good 

Will be the final goal of ill, 

To pangs of nature, sins of will, 
Defects of doubt and taints of blood 
That nothing walks with aimless feet 

‘That not one life shall be destroyed 

Or cast as rubbish to the void 
When God hath made the pile complete; 
That not a worm is cloven in vai 

That not a moth with vain desire 

Is shrivelled in the guitless fire, 
Or but subserves another's gain. 
Behold we know not anything 

‘can but trust that good shall fall 

At last—far off—at last to all. 
And every winter change to spring. 
So runs my dream; but what a 

‘An infant crying in the night, 

‘An infant crying for the lih 

ith no language, but a cry. 






























AN INCIDENT Or THE Great Fire ar TÔKIYÔ. 





CHAPTER I. 

“My son! he who would aspire to be a guide, 
the spiritual teacher of men, one able to de- 
monstrate the true from the false, and to point out 
that path which leads to eternal felicity, must 
himself resist, while fully appreciating the value of, 
the pleasures around him. He knows the worth 
of woman, for instance, as a helpmate to man, but 
many a moral he may wish to convey will be more 
effectual with his hearers if he himself is denied 
such a companion in life. Though too wise to 
attempt to deprecate the varied delights of an 
earthly existence, he knows, too, that the tendency 
of the carnal appetite in man is not to be governed 
by reason but by the limits of its owa strength, 
and he will do well to render himself a living. 
example of the doctrine he teaches, for in this way 
alone can be expect to influence his fellow-men. 
Is not the pure and gentle life of Bhudda the per- 
fect pattern set for all to follow? Note this well, 
Kohei!” 

So spake the old priest to his adopted son; the 
simple homily conveying a potent meaning, but 
bringing little comfort to the listener. Youth can- 
not be restrospective. Belonging to a sect that 
never married, Shimidzu, the priest, had adopted 
young Kohei, for the purpose of rearing him in his 
own faith, so that when advancing years should 
compel him to relinquish his task, the doctrines he 
had ever faithfully expounded would, through his 
disciple, be carried down to the children of another 
generation. There must have been signs of re- 
missness in Kohei to have prompted such a serious 
discourse on the part of the old priest. If the 
truth must be told, there were. Kohei had 
dutifully followed the dictates of his preceptor 
during his younger days, but he was a rebel both 
in thought and action now; and this, too, in the 
form most objectionable to Shimidzu, because one 
of the vital tenets of his faith was imperilled by 
his son’s conduct. The reason may be conceived. 
Kohei was in love! Nothing heinous in itself, but, 
under the circumstances, a very awkward fact for 
the priest to face. It was useless, however, for 
|Shimidzu to preach; plainer language became 
necessary. So one day—a day, too late, per- 
haps—he called Kohei to him and said in tones 
such as the son had never before heard proceed 
from his adopted father’s lips :— 

“ Yesterday, you went with Umé to *Dangozaka 
without my knowledge or consent, and this betrayal 
of the trust Ihave always reposed in you is un- 
worthy of a son of mine. But you have gone 
beyond even that, and Task whether you consider 











* In the suburbs of Tokyid, famed for its brilliant displays of 
Chrysanthemums, 
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such conduct as the return I have a right to expect 
at your hands?” 

Kohei made no response, but sat with his head 
bent forward. Shimidzu continued :— 

“In taking charge of my dead brother's child to 
tend our simple household wants, you ought to 
have known how I wished her position to be re- 
garded, and how any attempt on your part to 
imitate the laxity of some of our brethren in these 
changeful times would be looked upon by me. A 
priest should have other cares than those which are 
always attached to woman. You have asked Umé 
to be your wife. Is it possible that my labour of 
years can have led your thoughts to no other pur- 
pose than this?” 

Kohei remained immovable, his head still respect- 
fully bowed. There was no note of wrath in the 
priest’s tones as he uttered his ultimatum :— 

“ Kohei! you will renounce any intention of this 
kind now and for ever if you wish to remain under 
my roof. To-morrow morning I shall expect and 
hope to see you at your orisons with this determina- 
tion in your heart, Should you decide otherwise, 
let mine eyes no longer rest upon you.” 

The son bowed his head to the ground and 
remained for some time in that position, apparently 
absorbed in silent meditation. Shimidzu arose, 
and as if to find distraction from the thoughts that 
disturbed the even tenor of his daily life, proceeded 
to water the flowers and dwarfed trees ranged on a 
raised dais within the temple court-yard. 

The lofty pines were casting weird and lengthened 





shadows before Kohei arose, prepared to take his | 


departure from his well-beloved home; no token of 
trouble until this supreme one of Love, having yet 
crossed his path. He was going forth into the 
great city as he stood, and though he yearned for 
one last look at little Umé, he felt it would be a 
breach of the duty he still owed to his adopted 
father to take any undue advantage of that kind. 
It was undoubtedly under the plea of apostasy on 
the part of members of his own sect in the parti- 
cular respect alluded to, that Kohei had followed 
the natural instinets of his youth and hoped to 
overcome the scruples of his preceptor. And when 
you come to think of it, Umé with her seventeen 
summers, her eyes of brightest lustre, her amiable 
disposition, and her household management, as 
demure and methodical as that of a matron of twice 
her years, even a saint—of the male persuasion, 
of course—might well have been turned from the 
study of revered rubrics and the contemplation of 
holy beads, into admiration, to say the least of it, 
of such a dainty womanhood. ‘That is, however, 
only my opinion. But Shimidzu's decision 











was 
irrevocable, as Kohei was too well aware; and 
though Umé had pledged her troth to the excom- 
municated one, it was with a leaden heart that he 
passed under the massive, arched gateway, into the 
rush and turmoil of the vast city, without lifting his 
head or casting one lingering look behind. 





CHAPTER 1. 


I believe the city of Tókiyó—the fabulous Yeddo | 


of our school-days—deserves a two-fold reputation, 
the one however, having no connection with the 
other. Tokiyd is, I think, the safest city in the 
world; by which I mean, that any man, day or night, 
may traverse its immense length and breadth with 
almost absolute immunity from tlie hundred and 
one dangers that beset unwary wayfarers in great 
Europ: And when one 
recalls to mind the fact that thecity contains over one 
million inhabitants, he will admit that this security 
of life and limb is remarkable and much to the 
credit of its peace-loving population. My only 
surprise is that I have not seen the fact sufficiently 
insisted on before. Tôkiyô also deserves the re- 
putation of being, in a different sense, one of the 
most dangerous places under the sun, for its per- 
‘The fires which devastate it 
are of so periodical a character and of such extent 
that the average life of the city, say as it stands 
to-day, has been computed at the short period of 
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| three years. It need scarcely be said that the 
| primary cause of this excessive waste of wealth is 
|the combustible nature of the buildings of which 
the city is composed ; and yet it is marvellous to 
witness how Tokiyé, phoenix-like, arises from its 
ashes after a calamity of this description. 

* * * 

At about cleven o’clock on the 29th of November, 
1876, a bleak, cold and blustery night, the fire-bells 
in nigh every part of Tôkiyô gave forth their dis- 
cordant notes of alarm. Few respectable citizens 
were then abroad, and those resident within districts 
distant from the outbreak, around Inari Bashi, 
Kiyó Bashi, and Tsukiji, for instance, who un- 
willingly turned out, io find the fire raging 
near Nihon Bashi, mostly turned in again with a 
feeling of relief that it was far from their own doors, 
and a sigh for the sufferers exposed to the incle- 
mency of such a pitiless night. But their repose 
was of short duration. The wind increased in in- 
tensity and there was no cessation of the frenzied 
clanging of the bells. "The sky became one lurid 
mass, and huge volumes of glowing sparks were 
driven along by the wind for miles—myriads dyin 
out above the waters of the Bay of Yeddo. 
[who had gone to rest again had barely time to 
arise once more and remove their goods and 
chattels, every moment rendering this more diffi- 
cult, owing to the rush of thousands of feet before 
the fury of the fiery fiend. ‘The crash of falling 
timbers was terrific, followed by sheets of flame, 
which hissed and coiled like serpents of gigantic 
growth around all within their reach. Innumerable 
voices, harsh with excitement, joined in the uproar, 
families hurrying from the scene of the disaster 
and the fire-brigades hastening to it. And could 
there be a more moving and picturesque panorama 
—the lanterns carried by every one swaying aloft, 
their lights flickering and dancing in the murky, 
midnight air. See! just above the burning masses 
how the glare illuminates the figures of the men 
who play the hose upon the very buildings beneath 
them; how, for a moment, they are visible like 
spectres, the next, and for ought the multitude 
know, they may be. engulfed within the glowing 
furnace below. All honour, then, to these brave 
intrepid soldiers of the fire-brigade ! 

So midnight passed—one o'clock, two o'clock 
struck, while the bitter, northerly gale continued, 
and the fire spread in every quarter but that 
from which the wind came. "The main thorough- 
fare, leading through the central portion of the 
city, with its varied and valuable storehouses was 
enürely demolished, the work of destruction being 
only arrested on one side by the wide moat 
which surrounds the old Castle of the Shoguns; 
on another, by the Occidental character of the 
buildings; and on the other, the force of the 
storm was such that the fire swept over several 
| of the canals that here intersect the city—until, at 
about six o'clock on the morning of the 30th of 
| November, the conflagration exhausted itself in the 
| Foreign Concession, close by the shores of the Bay 
of Veddo. And in the dull light of that winter 
morning, only a few scorched and blackened go- 
downs, scattered at irregular intervals, stood to indi- 
cate the labyrinth of streets where, a few hours 
before, much of the wealth of the Capital reposed, 
and where thousands of our fellow-men were ab- 
sorbed in the happy oblivion of peaceful slumber. 

H . * " 

That it fared hardly with old Shimidzu, whose 
sacred abode was overtaken by the great fire, may 
bave been surmised. But the temple was saved 
by heroic exertions. Its situation to the westward 
of Nihon Bashi was out of the direct line over 
which the fire passed with the greatest rapidity. 
Immediately, however, the danger to the structure 
|became imminent a number of volunteers stood 
ready to protect it, but in spite of truly herculean 
labors, its fate was, ever and anon, a matter of the 
[greatest uncertainty. ‘The wood work, of which 
these temples are entirely composed, repeatedly 
caught fire, and the flames were only kept from 
enveloping the whole structure by the unremitting 
efforts of the brave fellows who were devoting them- 
selves to the task. 

Unnoticed amongst these was one who toiled as 
if possessed of exhaustless strength—foremost at 
every point of danger, never for a moment desert- 
ing his post even when the fire raged at its fiercest 
around him; he fought with Titans and was not 
vanalishe It was impossible, too, to recognise 
amid the infernal uproar to whose single-hearted 
courage and example, perhaps, the ultimate safety 
of the temple was due. 

But there is a sudden, short cry of alarm from 
the crowd. A portion of the building falls. Upon 
it, a few seconds before stood, he of whom I speak. 



























































f In this great fire an area of something like two and a half 
square miles was cleared by the flames, and on this ground had 
stood upwards of seventy streets, composed of over 8,000 houses, 
The number of persons of all ages rendered homeless was esti- 
mated at 50,009. 
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dying | of the 29th November. 


He has fallen with it. There is a rush towards the 
débris. Soon, from beneath a heavy beam an 
insensible form is removed and carried to that part 
of the temple now out of danger. Shimidzu 
hastens towards the scene and pushes his way 
through the dense throng of people. One glance 
at the rigid features of the victim, and a cry of pain 
escapes [rom the lips of the old priest.“ Kohei ! 
Kohei ! my son, Kohei ! ^ 





CHAPTER 111. 
It is needless, as not being essential to our story, 
to relate the life led by Kohei after his expulsion 
from his adopted home. Suffice it to say that he 
found means elsewhere of continuing his studies, 
and if not happy, he was still contented with the 
knowledge that little Umé would remain faithful to 
him. Indeed, she was not likely to look for a lover of 
her own free will at any time, as we ought to know. 
Kohei, himself, honorably kept on his way, and the 
city was wide enough to hide all traces of his where- 
abouts had any one felt disposed to search for him. 
‘Thus time passed away until we come to the night 
What more natural than 
that on the outbreak of the fire, Kohei should 
hasten to assist in protecting, if necessary, his old 
home. Certainly, a strong arm and stout heart 
were never more needed, and had it not been for 
the accident which befell him, when the temple was 
irtually out of danger, we may rest assured the 
inmates would not, at that time at all events, have 
known to whom they were so much indebted. 

The recognition of Kohei, however, under such 
circumstances, gave much concern as well as a 
certain amount of gratification to the old priest; 
gratification, that is, when Kohei somewhat re- 
covered and the doctors declared that no serious 
injury had been sustained. But a relapse set in, 
fever supervened as a result of the exposure and the 
external injuries inflicted by his fall. For many 
days the young life flickered; and even while 
thus tottered on the brink of the Great’ Unknown, 
Shimidzu was obdurate enough to resist all 
entreaties on the part of Umé to be allowed to tend 
the poor sufferer. No—there should be no renewal 
of the cause of the first estrangement between him- 
self and Kohei by any exhibition of weakness on 
his part. The conviction of a life-time is not to be 
ruthlessly imperilled in such a manner. If Kohei 
again took up his abode under that roof, he must 
do so as a son who adheres to the entire code of 
filial obedience. 

Only in the meantime there was no 
provement in Kohei’s condition; 
delirium he called upon ** Umé, Umé," with such 
persistency that the doctors decided tothrow in the 
force of their own weighty opinion and appeal to 
Shimidzu to accede to ‘the request of the young 
maid. [tis scarcely necessary to add that it was 
finally though reluctantly given. And now an 
extraordinary change took place. Iam here to 
state facts and not to explain them, but will it be 
believed, that from that very day the patient rapidly 
recovered? In point of fact, Love would appear 
to have succeeded where all the nostrums of the 
pharmacopaeia signally failed. 




















ErrtoGUE. 


Some short time ago, on my return to the capital 
after a lengthened absence, I called upon Shimidzu 
at his old home. "There were few if any indications 
then of the ravages made by the great fire of 1876. 
The trees in the Temple Court-yard wore their 
mantle of green asif they lived in perpetual spring ; 
the rooks cawed merrily—if such is possible— 
among their branches, and that general atmosphere 
of calm and placid rest characteristic of the pre- 
cincts of many religious edifices took possession 
of the senses. As I stood before the priest's domi- 


















cile, a tiny maid of some five summers approached 
me, her bright, liquid eyes looking up to mine with 
only a shadow of wonder in them. Was this Umé 


transformed into a little fay, for a more perfect re- 
production of our heroine it would be hard to 
imagine? But there was another Umé just behind 
to welcome me, and Kohei himself soon appeared. 
And then, of course, nothing could be more ap- 
parent. I heartily congratulated them—Shimidzu 
was within, teaching the art of ideographic writing, 
in which he had achieved some fame, to his pupils. 
‘The active prosecution of the priestly duties had 
long before this devolved on Kohei, with whom 
Shimidzu, later on, confided to me the fact that 
he was now thoroughly satisfied. 

“Bat,” I enquired hesitating, “how about his 

e with Umé san?” 

* Well," he replied, with a naive evasion of the 
point at issue, “I think Kohei serves his Master 
just as well and faithfully as if he had never taken 
unto himself a wife.” 

From which we once more see that one is never 
too old to learn, and that our strongest convictions 
are very apt, like our own lives, to be modified by 
circumstances, W. B. M. 
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LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
one ie: 
[Revrer “SpeciaL” To “Jaras Mar] 


London, January 5th. 
MADAGASCAR. 

The Malagasy Government, in reply to the 
French ultimatum, have expressed their willing- 
ness to meet the demands of France by the 
cession to that country of North Madagascar. 





London, January oth. 
AFFAIRS IN EGYPT. 
The Egyptian Ministry has resigned. 
Pasha is forming a Cabinet. 





Nubar 


London, January roth. 
AFFAIRS IN EGYPT. 
A New Ministry has be 
Presidency of Nubar Pasha. Clifford Lloyd 
will be the Under Secretary for the Interior. 
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Paris, 28th December. 
INDEMNITY FOR THE TONQUIN WAR. 

‘The Paris newspapers, in discussing the posi- 
tion of affairs in Tonquin, publish a statement 
that the French Government intend to hold 
China responsible for the expenses incurred by 
the war. 

RUMOURED CONTEMPLATED SEIZURE OP HAINAN. 

A rumour is current that the French will seize 
the island of Hainan as a guarantee for the pay- 
ment of the indemnity by China. 


[From rue “Honokoxe Dairy Pres: 


THE WAR IN TONQUIN. 
(M. Blancsube to the Governor of Saigon.) 
Paris, 11th December. 
The Tonquin credit voted by a large majority, 
Vote of confidence passed indicating that the 
Chamber will accept war with China if necessary. 
17th December. 
The Ministry asks for further credits for Ton- 
quin, twenty millions, which will no doubt be 
voted. It is intended to send reinforcements 
of 6,000 African troops with General Millot, 
Négrier, and Brere. General Bonnet returns to 
Saigon. 


19th December. 
Credit and cables voted. 
(The Minister of Marine and Colonies to the Governor of 
Saigon.) 
21st December. 
The Tonquin sub-marine cable project adopt- 
ed by the Senate. The Company announces 
the ‘steamers Kangaroo and St. Calabria have 
passed Suez and will arrive at Thuan-an on the 
23rd January. Willtelegraph detailed instructions. 
Tonquin credit of twenty millions voted yes- 
terday in the Senate, by 215 votes against 6. 





London, 31st December. 
NIHILISM IN RUSSIA. 
Advices from Saint Petersburg state that the 
chief of the secret police and another officer 
have been murdered there by Nihilists. 


FIGHTING IN EGYPT. 
Latest advices from Egypt state that the 
garrison near Berber has been attacked by in- 
surgent bands, but that after severe fighting the 
attack was repulsed with heavy loss to the in- 
surgents. 
London, 1st January. 


ADVANCE OF THE MAHDI ON UPPER EGYPT. 
Latést advices from the seat war in the 
Soudan state that Baker Pasha has intercepted 
letters written by the Mahdi, the contents of 
which prove that it is his intention to march with 
his followers on Egypt Proper in consequence 
of his late successes. Should the Mahdi carry 
out his intention, the British troops now in 
Egypt will be ordered to assist the Egyptian 
regulars in the protection of the frontier. 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 
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Fog WEER BEGINNING FRIDAY, JANUARY 4TH, 1883. 


Observatory of Daigaku, Moto-Fujicho, Hong?, Tokiyo, Japan. 

















































































































CHESS. 
POOR dm 
By M. Hans Seeberger de Gras. 


BLACK. 





WHITE. 


White to play and mate in 3 moves. 


Solution to Chess Problem of 29th December, 1883, 
from J. B. Bridport's Collection of 
Chess Problems. 

















White. Black. 
1.—Kt. to Q. B. 1.—R. takes Kt. 
2.—Kt. to Q. Ki 2.—Anyth 
3.—Kt. mates. 


Correct answer received from “ Tesa.” 













































R 
Heavy line represents barome 
Light continuous line—maxi 


ARKS. 





and minimum thermometers. 
—-represents velocity of wind. | 
percentage of humidity. | 
ing point and to the level | 





The barometer is reduced to the íreezi 
of the sea. 

* Rain in Inches. f Direction of Wind. z Weather. 

Maximum velocity of wind s0.0 miles per hour on Saturday 
atio pm. 

The highest reading of the barometer for the week was 30.448 | 
inches on Friday at 19 a.m., and the lowest was 29.554 inches | 
on Tuesday at 2 p.m. 

The highest temperature for the week was $8.8 on Saturday, 
and the lowest was ssa on Thursday. The maximum and mini- | 
mum for the corresponding week of last year were $4.3 and 27.0 | 
respectively. 

The total amount of rain for the week was .884 inches, 
against .oo$ inches for the corresponding week of last year. 

















MAIL STEAMERS. 
———— 


THE NEXT MAIL IS DUE 
From America... per O. & O. Co. To-day. 


From Shanghai, 
Joer M. B. Co. 


Nagasaki, 
piirete 





Thursday, Jan. 17th. 





From Europe, 
vid Hongkong. per P. & O. Co. Thursday, Jan. 17th.t 
From Europe, 


vid Hongkong. per M. M.Co. Thursday, Jan. 24th. 





* Oceanie left San Francisco on December and. t Kashgar 
(with English mail) left Hongkong on January gth, h 


THE NEXT MAIL LEAVES 





For Kobe per M. B. Co. Monday, Jan. 14th. 
For Hakodate ... per M. B. Co. Tuesday, Jan. 15th. 
For Shanghai, 
Kobe, wi] per M. B. Co. Wednesday, Jan. 16th. 
Nagasaki 








For America...... per 0. &O. Co. Sunday, Jan. 20th. 
For Europe, vid 
Hongkong ... per M. M. Co. Saturday, Jan. 19th. 





For Europe, vid 
Hongkong ..perP.&O.Co. Saturday, Jan. 26th. 
The arri ure of mails by the Occidental and 





and departu 
iental, the Pacific Mail, and the Peninsular and Oriental 
Vompanles, are approximate only 








SUNDAY CHURCH SERVICES. 
PEORES 
Christ Church : 11 am. and 5.30 p.m. 
Union Church : 11 a.m. and 8 


.m. 
Roman Catholic Church +8 and 0.30 a.m. 
English Church, No. 12, Sakaicho, Shiba, Tokiyo : 












11 a.m. 


| hostilities between China 


The new Copyright Regulations will shortly be 
issued. 

Information has reached us from Korea to the 
effect that owing to the breaking out of actual 
france, about one 
thousand of the Chinese troops stationed in Sóu] 
have left for China. According to some authorities, 
the number is estimated at800. The news of the 
outbreak of hostilities emanated from the Chinese 
commander, 






and 


It is reported that H.E. Mori, Minister to Eng- 
land, will shortly return to Japan in consequence 
of the cropping up of an important matter that 
affects the rights of this country and that demands 
his personal communication with the Ministers of 
State. 

The Japanese Garrison in Okinawa Ken (Riukiu 
Islands) is about to be doubled. 

The ironclad ordered in England will be built on 
lines giving extraordinary strength, consequently, 
its completion cannot be looked for before the end 
of this year. 

It is contemplated to take recruits for the Navy 
from among those for the Army. The selection 
will depend upon the decision of the War and 
Naval Departments. The examination of con- 
scripts will take place in the presence of officers 
from both Departments. 

One hundred and fifty officers of all ranks were 
discharged from the Post Office in December last. 

According to investigations made by the Go- 
vernment into the fluctuations in Kinsatsu since the 
12th or 13th year of Meiji (1879-80) up to the pre- 
sent, it has been found that if the amount of paper 
money is one hundred million yen, an equal value 
can be maintained between silver and paper 
currency. If it exceeds one hundred million yeu, 
then silver will rise at the rate of sez 1 per every one 
million yen of paper money. ‘This fact has been proved 
by the latest fluctuations inthe money market conse- 
quent upon the decrease of Kinsatsn. In 1881-82, 
silver was 160 to 170. This was when Mr. Okuma 
issued paper money so recklessly, and when there 
was a floating yen currency of 175,000,000 of Kin- 
satsu, including thereservenotes. Underthepresent 
Ministry, paper money and reserves have been 
largely redeemed, being reduced to ye» 115,000,000. 
In addition to this, the silver reserve has been in- 
creased from yen 3,000,000 to between yen 22 and 
23 million, It is, therefore, expected that er 
will not rise to more than 115 or 116 in future,— 
iyu Shimbun, 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 
HIM. ges 
FREIGHTS. 
Freights inactive and nothing to report in 
charters. The berth for all destinations is well 
filled with steam tonnage. 





ARRIVALS. 

City of Peking, American steamer, 3,129, Berry, 
6th January, — Hongkong 3tst December, 
Mails and General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Ingo, German steamer, 671, J. Jesselsen, 7th Janu- 
ary, — Nagasaki 3rd January, Coals. — A. 
Center. 

Kairio Maru, Japanese steamer, 370, Amano, 7th 
anuary,—Handa 4th January, General.— 

andasha. 

Kengi Maru, Japanese steamer, 236, Masuda, 7th 

3 “January, Yokkaichi 4th January, General.— 
Kowyekisha. 

Onoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 104, Sugimoto, 
7th January, — Handa 5th January, Gene- 
ral.— Handasha. 

Takasago Maru, Japanesesteamer, 1,229, C. Young, 
7th January,— Hakodate 3rd and Oginohama 
5th January, General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. 
Co. 


Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,097, Hubbard, 
8th January,—Kobe 6th January, General.— 
Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 946, Thomas, 
8th January, —Oginohama 6th January, Gene- 
ral.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Saiko Maru, Japanese steamer, 65, Minoura, Sth 
January;—Kamasaki 6th January, General.— 
Seiriusha. 

Seirio Maru, Japanese steamer, 459, Tamura, 8th 
January,—Yokkaichi 6th January, General. 
—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Kowyeki Maru, Japanese steamer, 63, Omura, oth 
January,—-Vokkaichi 8th January, General. 
—Kowyekisha. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,900, Wilson 
Walker, oth. January,—Shanghai and ports, 
Mails and General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Mensaleh, French steamer, 1,384, B. Blanc, gth 
January,—Hongkong 3rd January, Mails and 
General.—Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Seisho Maru, Japanese steamer, 270, Isoda, gth 
January,—Kobe 7th January, General.—Sei- 
riusha. 

Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer,-459, Matsu- 
moto, gth January,—Yokkaichi 7th Janu- 
ary, General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Kamtchatka, Russian steamer, 701, Ingman, roth 
January,— Kobe 8th January, General.—Mitsu 
Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Shidsuoka Maru, 
10th January, 
ral.—Seiriusha. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 670, Lambert, 
10th January,—Hakodate 7th January, Gene- 
ral.—Kiyodo Unyu Kwaisha. 

Owari Maru, Japanese steamer, 684, Adair, 10th 
January, — Kobe 8th January, General. — 
Kiyodo Unyu Kwaisha. 


Ise Maru, Japanese steamer, 748, J. J. Efford, 11th 





Japanese steamer, 334, Nakai, 
—Shimidzu 7th January, Gene- 








January; Hakodate 8th January, General.— | N 


Kiyodo Unyu Kwaisha. 
Hesperia, German steamer, 1,136, J. Wagner, 11th 
Nagasaki, 7th January, Coals and 
imon, Evers & Co. 

Lord of the Isles, British steamer, 1,586, John E. 
Felgate, 11th January,—London viä Hong- 
kong 4th January, General.—Smith, Baker & 
Co. 















Tsuruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 728, Hussey, 
11th January,—Fushiki 8th January, General. 
--Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, R. N. Walker, 
12th January,—Hakodate oth and Oginohama 
roth “January, General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. 
Co. 





Okame Maru, Japanese steamer, 148, Ichishima, 
12th January,—Handa oth January, General. 


X 
—Handasha. 


DEPARTURES. 
Onoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 104, Sugimoto, 
sth December,—Handa, General.—Handa- 
sha. 

Kiyokawa Maru, Japanese steamer, 62, Imada, 6th 
January, —Shimidzu, General.—Seiriusha. 
Okame Maru, Japanese steamer, 148, Ichishima, 

6th January,—Handa, General.—Handasha. 
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Mark Lane, British steamer, 1,384, R. Porter, 7th 
January, — London via ports, General. — 
Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Saikai Maru, Japanese steamer, 102, Nonaka, 7th 

„ January,—Toba, General.—Seiriusha 

Kairio Maru, Japanese steamer, 370, Amano, 
January,-Handa, General. — Handasha. 

Shima Maru, Japanese steamer, 250, Okuma, 8th 
January, Yokkaichi, General.—Kiyodo Unyu 
Kwaisha. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,229, C. 
Young, 8th January,—Kobe, Mails and Gene- 

1.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Seirio Maru, Japanese steamer, 459, Tamura, gth 
January, — Yokkaichi, ‘General. — Mitsu 
Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Genkai Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,914, G.{W. 
Conner, oth Jannary,—Shanghai and por 
Mails and General. —Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Kosuge Maru, Japanese steamer, 776, Kawaoka 
Hikozo, gth “fanuary, Nagase vià Kobe, 
General.—Kiyodo Unyu Kwaisha. 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 597, Thomas, 
9th January,—Hachinohe, General.—Mitsu 
Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

City of Paking, American steamer, 3,129, Berry, 
roth January,—San Francisco, Mails and 
General.—P- M. S.S. Co. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,097, Hubbard, 
oth January, — Hakodate Oginohama, 
Genéral.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Ingo, German steamer, 671, J. Jesselsen, 10th Janu- 
ary,—Nagasaki, General—Mitsu Bishi M. 
SS. Co. 

Kengi Maru, Japanese steamer, 236, Masuda, 10th 
anuary,— Yokkaichi, General. — Kowyeki- 

Sha. 





8th 





























Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 454, Matsu- 
moto, 10th January,—Yokkaichi, General.— 
Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Yoritomo Maru, Japanese steamer, 6 
10th January,—Kobe, General. — 





B. E. Gall, 
Kiyodo Unyu 





Kwaisha. 

Shidsuoka Maru, Japanese steamer, 334, Narita, 
inh January;— Shimidzu, General. — Sei- 
riusha. 


Sumanoura Maru, Japanese bark, 925, Spiegelthal, 
11th January,—Oginohama, General.—Mitsu 
Bishi M. o. 

Kowyeki Maru, Japanese steamer, 63, Omura, 
11th January, —Yokkaichi, General.—Kow- 
yekisha. 

Tsusai Maru, Japanese steamer, 432, Toyama, 
11h. January,—Miyako, General.—Unsosha. 

Dorothy, British bark, 320, A. Croal, 12th January, 

nghai, Coals.—China and Japan Trad- 
ing Co. 

Khiva, British steamer, 2,609, P. Harris, tzth 
ary,—Hongkong vià Kobe and Nag: 
Mails and Gener: - & O. S. N. Co. 

Saiko Maru, Japanese steamer, 65, Minoura, 12th 
January,—Kawasaki, General.—Seiriusha, 















PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 


Per American steamer City of Peking, from 
Hongkong :—Rev. and Mrs. J. P. Hurst, and Mr. 
Strome in cabin; and 15 Chinese in 





steerage 

Per Japanese steamer Kairio 
Handa |—20 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Onowra Maru, from 
Handa i—4 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Takasago Maru, from 
Hakodate vià Oginohama :—Mr. P. Hanson and 
3 Japanese in cabin; and 56 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, {rom 
Kobe Rear Admiral Nirei Kagenori, H.I 
Staff-Commander Honshuku lyenori, 
Messrs. Sakurai Tsunejiro, Kawadzu 
Takamine’ Jiokichi, and Kagosima Sakaye in 
cabin; and 7 Europeans and 167 Japanese in 
steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Saiko 
Kamasaki :—3 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Seirio Maru, from Yok- 





Maru, from 











Maru, from 








kaichii—92 Japanese. 
Per Japanese steamer Kowyeki Maru, from 
Yokkaichi :—23 Japanese. 
Per Japanese steamer Nagoya Maru, from 


Shanghai and ports:—Mrs. Kildoyle, Professor J. 
Milne, Mr. Malchauloff and servant, Messrs. B. 
H. Chamberlain, Peyton Jaudon, Victor Roehr, 





W. Yooman, J. J. Purdon, Spishitofl, W. L. 
Bigelow, E. F. Fenelossa, Roger Hamilton, H. V. 


> | Lord of the Isles, British steamer, 1,586, John E. 
4 7 


Love, Yamada, and Takeshita in cabin; and 3 
Europeans and 70 Japanese in steerage. 

Per French steamer Afensaleh, from Hongkong: 
Monsignor Noailles, French Missionary, Messrs. 
Haenni and Ah Cheong in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Taganoura Maru, from 
Yokkaichi:—87 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Gembu Maru, from Hako- 
date :—15 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Owari Maru, from Kobe : 
34 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Tsuruga Maru, from 
Fushiki:—20 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Hiogo Maru, from Hako- 
date :— Messrs. Kubo, Akiha, and Hikita in cabin ; 
and 5o Japanese in steerage. From Oginohama: 
Mr. Ito in cabin ; and 33 Japanese in steerage. 





DEPARTED. 
Per Japanese steamer Genkai Maru, for Shang- 
hai and ports :—Bishop and Mrs. Poole, 2 children 
and European nurse, Mrs. Rush and child, Messrs. 
C. Wiggins, J. Douglas, H. Luther, Suyesada, 
Numa, Awoki; Matsui, and Ishizaki in cabin. 

Per American steamer City of Peking, for San 
Francisco :—Rev. and Mrs. J. C. Hearst, Mr. and 
Mrs. E. S. Smith aud 3 children, Miss Carpenter, 
Messrs. C. D. Hoffman and L, P. Moore in cabin; 

d 6 Europeans and 160 Chinese in steerage. 
or New York: Mr. F. Ohtsuka in cabin. For 
Liverpool: Mr. N. C. Stevens in cabin. For 
London : Sir James Duke, Dr. Griffiths, and Cap- 
tain H. Brucé-Carick in cabin. 

Per British steamer Khiva, for Hongkong vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki :—Mr, and Mrs. Law Tock 
Suen and infant, Mrs. Bull, Messrs. Lobo, F. 
Mansel, A. Smith, I. J. Purdon, Roche, E. ‘Topp, 
C. Illies, Lai Bing Woor, Pem Wo and child, 
Dueng Nun, Sik He, and Wong Kam Cheong in 
cabin ; and 6 Chinese and 10 Japanese in steerage. 

















CARGOES. 
Per American steamer City of Peking, for San 
Francisco :— 











TEA. 
meaNcisco. — YORK. CITIES: TOTAL, 

Hongkong 66 c C 
Shanghai 200 252 
Hiogo ... 1636 2579 
Yokohama. 78 1,909 
Total .. 1,914 5005 
mu ora. 
longkong 113 
Shanghai — 49 
Yokohama — 238 
Total = 2o — ó 





Per British steamer Khiva, for Hongkong vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki :— Silk, for France, 482 bales ; 
for London, 81 bales; Total, 563 bales. 





REPORTS. 

The Japanese steamer Hiogo Maru, Captain R. 
N. Walker, reports leaving Hakodate on the gth 
january, at 6.30 a.m. with moderate to strong 
N.W. winds and clear weather to Oginohama 
where arrived on the roth, and left for Yokohama 
on the 1th, at 6 a.m. with moderate N.W. to 
west winds throughout the passage. Arrived at 
Yokohama on the 12th January, at8a.m. On the 
rth January, at noon, passed the steamship 
Niigata Maru 68 miles from Oginohama. 


SHIPPING IN YOKOHAMA. 
STEANERS. 

Godavery, French steamer, 1,049, Du Temple, 14th 
Ociober,—Hongkong 7th October, Mails and 
General.— Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Hesperia, German steamer, 1,136, J. Wagner, 11th 
January,—Nagasaki 7th January, Coals and 
General.—Simon, Evers & Co. 






Felgate, 11th January,—London vil Hong- 
kong 4th January, General.—Smith, Baker & 





o. 
Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,010, Captain 
Allen, 14th December,—Lighthouse Inspec- 
tion, Stores.—Lighthouse Department. 
Menzaleh, French steamer, 1,384, B. Blanc, oth 
January,—Hongkong 3rd January, Mails and 
General.— Messageries Maritimes Co. 
Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,900, Wilson 
Walker, gth January,—Shanghai and ports, 
Mails and General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 
Will o'?he Wisp, British steamer, 166, C. H. 
Porrett, 24th December,—Hull via. Singapore 














and Nagasaki 20th December, Coals and 
General.—Owston, Snow & Co. 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
es ACAE 
IMPORTS. 


Actual business is still confined to small transac- 
tions generally, although enquiries are being made 
for Yarns and Shirtings with a view to future 
business. The little that has been done in Velvets 
and Piece-goods is at a slight advance. Metals 
are quiet. 

COTTON YARNS. 

Nos. 16 to 24, Common to Medium .. 

Nos. 16 to 24, Good to Best. 


ree pn 
24.50 t0 27.50 
28.25 t0 29.25 






















Bombay, No. 20, Good to Best .00 to 27.00 
Nos. 28 to 32, Common to Medium .... 29.00 to 30.00 
Nos. 28 to 32, Good to Best... 31.00 to 33.25 
Nos. 38 to 42 . 34-00 to 36.00 
COTTON PIECE GOODS. 
ven piece. 
Grey Shirtings—8}th, 384 to s inches... $1.70 to 2.15 
Shirtings—9lb, 38 to 45 inches... 1.85 to 2.30 
th—71b, 24 yards, 32 inches 135 to 1.45 
Indigo Shirting—12 yards, 44 inches... 1.50 to 1.75 
Prints Assorted, 24 yards, oinches.. 1-10 to 2,40 
Cotton—Italians and Satteens Black, 32 — ren vann. 
inches » s^ Oo] to0.09 
Turkey Reds—2 to 241b, 24 yards, 30 ren rixce, 
he 115 togas 
inches q heu 145 to 1.60 
Turkey Reds—3ib, 24 yards, 30 inches. 1.0 to 1.824 
Velvets—Dlack, 35 yards, 22inches 6.50. to 7.25 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42-3 inches... 0.60 to 0.70 
Taffachelas, 12 yards, 43 inches......... 1.75 to 2.05 
WOOLLENS. 
Plain Orleans, 40-42 yards, 32 inches ... $3.50 to 








Figured Orleans, 29-31 yards, 31 inch 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 


3:25. to 4.00 
O18 to 0.28 
Mousselíne de Laine- 





‘Crape, 24 yards, 

























31 inches 0.14} to 0.16 
Mousseline de Laine — ltajime, 24 yards, 

31 inches Jatinormauie BE tq das 
Mousseline de Laine Vuzen, 24 yards, 

BU inches cranes drin O30 to 0.38 
Cloths—Pilots, 54 @ ső inches... 0.30. to 0.40 
Cloths—Presidents, 5} @ 56 inches... 0.40 to 0,59 
Cloths— Union, 54 @ 56 inches ... 0.30 to 0.55 
Blankets—Scarlet and Green, 6 to 51b, 

per Ib... Meeneer O35 to 0.40 

IRON. 
ver rcot, 
Flat Bars, 4 inch. ..$as0 to 2.85 
Flat Bars, | inch. T280 to 2.90 
Round and square 280 t 
Nailrod, assorted... 2.35 to 2.00 
Nailrod, small size ... 25 to 3.15 





KEROS! 
No business has been done in Oil during the 
past week, but the Market remains firm at quota- 
tions. Deliveries have been 23,000 cases, leavin 
a Stock of about 660,000 cases sold and unsol 
il. 


PER CASE. 





SUGAR. 

There is very little to report in the Sugar 

Market, business being still restricted to retail 

transactions. ‘The only change to note in prices is 

a decline in Brown Formosa sorts, evidently the 

effect of the approach to hand of the new season's 
Sugar. 








ran ricu, 
White, No. $8.00 to 8.35 
White, No. 2 . 6.75 to 7.00 
White, No. 3 .. "30 to 6.50 
White, No. 4 to 6.00 
White, No. 5... to 4.75 
Brown Formosa... to 4.00 





EXPORTS. 


RAW SILK. 

Since our last report of the 4th instant, there has 
been much more doing in this Market, and Settle- 
ments for the interval are nearly 700 piculs. 
Arrivals have not been on a par with the business 
done, and Stocks are reduced a little, being now 
estimated as 4,150 piculs of all kir Prices 
generally are higher; in some descriptions the 
advance is freely paid, while others are more or 
less nominal. ‘Telegraphic news from European 
Markets is more encouraging than that from 
York, and kinds suitable for either destination are 
influenced accordingly. 

The Volga, which left this with the French mail 
on the morning of the 5th, took the small quantity of 
99 bales; of these, 15 were for England and 84 for 
France. The P.M. steamship City of Peking, which 
sailed this morning for San Francisco, carried 258 
bales for the New York Market, about half th 
quantity being on Japanese account. These ship- 
ments bring the total Export up to 24,061 bales, 
against 18,624 at same date last year. 

Exchange has weakened about two per cent., and 
this partly compensates for the higher range of 
dollar prices, 
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Hanks.—The_ movement reported last week has 
continued, and Settlements reach fully 300 piculs. 
Prices are again higher, and best” are held off 
the market for a fancy price. Among the purchases 
recorded, we observe Shinshu, $190; Omama, $485; 
Annaka, $480; Chichibu, $480; Maib: ; 
Hachoji, $455. Holders are cons 
ideas, hoping for a still further 

Filatures—Fine sizes have been in demand, and 
the advance asked has been freely paid ; in coarse 
kinds, buyers have hesitated to enter the Market at 
the range of prices now quoted, and the American 
mail of this date took but a small quantity on 
foreign account. In the settlement-list we notice 
“ Yamanashi Ken,” 8630; Mino, 8620; and a parcel 
of “ Hokosha” which a short time back was offered 
at $590, has also realised $620; the foregoing are 
all fine-size. In coarser kinds there has been very 
little passing. Mihonmatsu, $635; Rokosha, $625; 
Tokosha, $620; Shinshosha, S610 ; Tenrusha, $600; 
are among the lots now offering. Some little has 
been done in Koshu filatures at $590, and a mixed 
parcel of “ Hikone ” brought $555. 

Re-reels.—These have been more or less neglected 
for some little time past, the quality of some 
brands of Maibash not having been upto standard. 
Dealers ask an advance which is not responded to 
at present. For a really good parcel Shinshu 
re-reels, “ Fan,” $610 is asked: probably something 
would be accepted. A parcel Bushu “ Naka- 

? has been done at $590; while in Maibash 
descriptions, * Five Girl” is quoted $585, and 
“Stag” $5574. 5 

Kakeda.—Vhese have been in fair request, and 
prices for some grades are higher, thé Market being 
almost bare of “ Good” and “Good Medium” 
kinds. In No. 1 and 1} nothing doing. Among 
the transactions recorded are a parcel of Sano- 
musume at 8605, 8570, and 8550 for firsts, seconds, 
and thirds respectivel; Other sorts at $545 and. 
$520, with Niwatori at $540, complete the list. 

Oshu.—A fair business has been done in Hama- 
tsuki at about previous quotations: in Sendai 
nothing done, but prices are nominally strong, and 
best No. 1 are held for $510. 

Jaysaam Kinds. — Some few small purchases 
reported on basis of Nagahama $405, and Nambu 
$410: these are apparently no Soda: left. 


QUOTATIONS. 






















































Hanks—No. 18 ose $510 to 520 
. 2 (Shinshu)... 405 to 505 
. 2 (Joshu)... 485 t0 495 
. 24 (Shinshu) 480 to 490 


470 to 480 
455 to 495 
440 to 450 
625 to 635 
610 to 620 
610 to 620 
595 to 605. 
590 to Goo 
S50 to 590 
530 to 300 
580 to 590 





224 (Josh) «c 
disp: 





Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers 
Filatures—No. 1, 14/16 deni 
ilatures—No. 14, 14/17 dei 
ilatures—No. 2, 10/15 dei 
ilatures—No. 2, 14/13 deniers ......- 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 
Re-reels—No. 1, 14/16 deniers . 





































Re-reels—No. 11, 14/17 deniers |... 65 to 575 
Re-reels—No. 2, ]4 18 deniers 555 to 565 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 530 to 540. 
Kakedas—Extra. 3 Gos 
Kakedas—No. 1. Nom. 585 to sos 
Kakedas—No. 2. cess 849 tO 550 
Kakedas—No. 3... 520 to jo 
Oshiu Senda -N 470 to 480 
Hamatsuki—No. 470 to 480 
Hamatsuki CI 420 to 449 
Sodai—No. 2} 8 Ino. Nom. 400 to 410 
Export Tables Raw Silk to roth Jan., 188. 
Season 1883-84. 1883-83. 1881-83, 
Duas Co Bave Bue. 
France and Italy ...... 14,546 — 9,778 — 4,710 
America 714 5,596 2,074 
England ... 2,401 2,050 1,91 
Total 24,061 18,62 9,345 





WASTE SILK. 

Since last writing, a fair business has been done, 
the daily list showing settlements of 300 piculs. 
The transactions have all been iu Noshi an 
Kibiso, other kinds not appearing. Quotations 
ior some descriptions must be advanced; and 
although the total Stock is larger than it was a 
week ago, in some special lines the demand 
exceeds the supply 

Pierced Cocoons.—Nothing done, and the posi- 
ion remains exactly as last advised. 

Noshi-ito.—The demand has again run upon 
Foshu at hardening rates for good assortmen 
The Market is very bare of Stock, and the quality 
begins to run down as usual at this period of the 
season. In fine Machoji some little passing at 
$107 as before. In Filature a litle Koshu re- 
ported at $125. 

Kibiso.—A moderate business, ranging from 
Filature $117} to Common S'oshit at $22}. Some 
low middling Öshu done at $50. Nothing reported 

Neri. About two-thirds the unsold Stock is 
Kibiso, the bulk being low, undesirable kinds. 
Good Oshu and Filature sorts are scarce and 
wanted. 















































Mawata.—No transactions, and nothing to note 
beyond the arrival of a few piculs from the interior. 
QUOTATIONS, 


Pierced Cocoons—Medium to Fair... Nom. $ go to 100 
to—Filature, Best. 150 
130 

























Tio 
140 to 150 
no 
100 
90 

ito—Joshu, Best 109 to 105 
ito—Joshu, Good 874 to 90 

Noshi-ito—Joshu, Ordinary 75 to 80 

Kibiso—Filature, Best selected ... 120 to 125 

Kibiso—Filature, Seconds 110to 115 

Kibiso —Oshu, Good ..... Nom. 95 

Kibiso—Shinshu, Best. 70 

Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds ........ 50 to 60 

Kibiso—Joshu, Fair to Common... 50 to 30 

Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to Low 20 to 15 

Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common -...- 20 to 12} 

Mawata—Good to Best. ...... 175 to 185 


Export Table Waste Silk to roth Jan., 1884:— 























Suscon 1883-1884. 1883-1889. 1881-1883, 
Picus.— Pitus — Picus. 

Waste Silk... 15343 12416 9,626 

Pierced Cocoons .. 1033 — $065 2,560 
15,276 — 15491 — 12,186 


Exchange has weakened in favor of shippers: 
closing rates may be called :—London 4 m/s. Cre- 
dite, 3/88; Documents, 3/81; New York, 30 d/s. 
901; 60 d/s., go]; Paris 6 m/s, fcs. 4.70. Kin- 
satsu have been steady at about 110 per $100, 


Estimated Silk Stock 10th Jan., 1884 :— 

















Re ricus. Waste, neus. 
Hanks .….... -1:1 1800 | Pierced Cocoons ... — 80 
Filature & Re-reels. 1,350 | Noshi-ito 220 
Kakeda ... 800 | Kibiso . 630 
Sendai & Hamatsuld 400 | Mawata 75 
Taysaam Kinds 100 

Total piculs...... 4150| Total piculs... 1,000 


TEA. 
Our Market has undergone no change during 
the past week, and we have still to report few 
transactions and a general disinclination to pur- 
chase on the part of buyers. The aggregate Set- 
tlements amount to only 360 piculs, giving a daily 
average of about 52 piculs. Prices for all grades 
during the latter part of the week have had an 
easy tendency, more particularly for Teas grading 
Medium, which may be quoted a half dollar lower. 
The following are the various grade: of Teas 
settled during the interval:—Good Common 35, 
Medium 70, Good Medium 134, and Fine 110 
piculs. Settlements at Yokohama to date are 
151,976 piculs, against 159,465 piculs for the same 
period last season. Total receipts at this port for 
the season are 153,554 piculs, against 162,789 
piculs for the corresponding date in 1883. ‘The 
total Export to the United States and Canada from 
Japan are as follows:—For New York and Bos- 
ton, 15,674,183 lbs.; for Canada, Chicago, &c., 
11,598,301 ibs. and for California, 3,993,006 Ibs. 3 
making a total of 31,265,qg0lbs. of fired Teas, 
against 31,290,665 Ibs. Tea at thesame date last sea- 
son. The last American steamer (City of Peking) 
sailed on the roth instant, taking 1,909 packages 
Tea for United States and Canada. Weights in 
this shipment will be given in our next Market 
Report. The steamships Mosser, Benvenue, and 
Mark Lane recently advertised for New York vid 
the usual ports have all been withdrawn from the 
berth, and at present there are no steamers ad- 
vertised for New York. The overland rate for the 
next steamer (Arabic, January 18th) has been 
reduced to two cents per lb. gross to the Eastern 
States and Canada, but the rate for San Francisco 
will be $12 per ton as previously. 




















QUOTATIONS. 
Common ...-...-. $10 & under 
Good Common 12 to 14 
Medium .... 16 to 18. 
Good Medium 20 & up'ds 





EXCHANGE. 


Rates have again cousiderably declined during 
the weck, but the amount of the Private Bills on 
offer has beed small. The demand for Bank 
Paper has increased. Quotations at the close are 
weak. 

Sterling—Bank Bills on demand . 

Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight 

Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight... .. 

Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight 

On Paris—Bank sight... 

On Paris—Private 6 months? 

On Hongkong—Bank sight 

On Hongkong—Private 10 days’ sight. . 

On Shanghai—Bank sight... 

Private ro days’ sight 

Bank Bills on demand . 
On New York—Private 30 days! sight... 
On San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand... o 
On San Francisco—Private 30 days’ sight... 90. 
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THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


ERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 

constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is “Health for 
all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills. 


Sır SAMUEL BAKER, 

in his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in 
Abyssinia,” says—‘ I ordered the dragoman Ma- 
homet to inform the Faker that I was a Doctor, 
and I had the best medicines at the service of the 
sick, with advice gratis. In a short time I had 
many applicants, to whom I served out a quantity 
of Holloway's Pills. These are most useful to an 
explorer, as possessing unmistakable purgative 
properties they create an undeniable effect upon 
the patient, which satisfies them of their value." 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 


HOLLOWAY'S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and 
ulcerations of all kinds. It acts miraculously in 
healing ulcerations, curing skin diseases, and in 
arresting and subduing all inflammations. 


Mr. J. T, COOPER, 


in his account of his extraordinary travels in China, 


in 1871, says—“I had with me a 


uantity of 
Ointment. 





peas, and the de 


lock up the small remaining “ stock." 


Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout 


the World. 


J. & E. ATKINSON'S 


PERFUMERY, 


celebrated for nearly a century past, is of the very best Enj 
mamniaetur. For he purty ani great excellence it has 


‘obtained Ning Prize Medals, including London, 
‘Vienna, Philadelphia, 
ONLY GOLD MEDAL—PARIS, 1878, 


H Two SILVER MEDALS AND “FIRST ORDER OF MERIT,” | 


MELBOURNE, 1881. 





| ATKINSON'S CHOICE PERFUMES FOR Pj 


THE HANDKERCHIEF. 


‘White Rose, Frangipanne, Ylangylang, Stephanotis, || 
Opopanax, Jockey Club, Ess Bouquet, Trevol, —' ( 
| Magnolia, Jasmin, Wood Violet, Gold Medal Bouquot, / 


‘and all other odours, of tho finest quality only. 


ATKINSON’S 


GOLD MEDAL EAU DE COLOGNE 


E] 1o strongly recommended, belog moro lasting and fragrant than 


the German kinds. 
ATKINSON’S 
OLD BROWN WINDSOR SOAP, 


[| celebrated for vo many years, continues to bo made as hercto- 
fae I eongiy Hestamedy and wil be oand very dumis 


ATKINSON'S WHITE ROSE TOILET VINEGAR, 


a now and indispensible Toilet accompaniment, aud most Bf 


‘refreshing Perfume for the Handkerchi 


ATKINSON'S WHITE ROSE TOOTH 
[| and other Specialities and genera! articles of Pe: 
Obtained of all doslors throughout the W 
‘mannfaccurers 


J. & E. ATKINSON, 


24, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


PRICE LIST FREE ON APiLICATION. 


is labelled with 
“Golden Lyre.” 
> ESTABLISHED 1799. 


Dec. 29th, 1883. 


Digitized by Goc gle 





I gave some to the people, and nothing could 
exceed their gratitude; and, in consequence, milk, fowls, 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at last a tea- 
spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quantity of 

d became so great that I was obliged to 





KEATINGS POWDER. 
KEATING'S POWDER. 
KEATING'SS POWDER. 
KEATINGS POWDER. 








BEETLES, 
HIS POWDER is quite HARMLESS to 
ANIMAL LIFE, but is unrivalled in de- 
stroying FLEAS, BUGS, COCK-ROACHES, 
BEETLES, MOTHS IN FURS, and every 
other species of insect. Sportsmen will find this 
invaluable for destroying fleas in their dogs, as 
also ladies for their pet dogs. 
HIS ARTICLE has found so GREAT a 
SALE that it has tempted others to vend 
a so-called article in imitation. The PUBLIC 
are CAUTIONED that the tins of the genuine 


powder bear the autograph of THOMAS 
KEATING. Sold in Tins only. 


KEATING'S WORM TABLETS. 
KEATING'S WORM TABLETS. 
KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. 
KEATINGS WORM TABLETS. 
KEATINGS WORM TABLETS. 

PURELY VEGETABLE SWEET- 
MEAT, both in appearance and taste, 
furnishing a most agreeable method of 
administering the only certain remedy for 














A 





INTESTINAL or THREAD WORMS. | 


It is a perfectly safe and mild preparation, 

and is especially adapted for Children. 

Sold in Bottles, by all Druggists. 
Proprietor—THOMAS KEATING, London. 
January 4th, 1884 


2oin. 


E. P. & W. BALDWIN, 


| Tis PLATE AND SHEET IRON MANUFACTURERS. 


| Works:—Wilden, near Stourport; Swindon, 
near Dudley; Horsley Field, Wolverhampton, 
London Office :—4, Corbet Court, Gracechurch 
Street, E.C. 

For the excellence of our Manufactures, we 
have received following AWARDS :— 
Vienna Exhibition, 1873, Diploma of Merit. 
South African Exhibition, 1877, Gold Medal. 
| Paris Exhibition, 1878, Gold Medal.* 
Sydney Exhibition, 1879, First-class Diploma. 
| Melbourne Exhibition, 1881, First-class Award. 
| * The ONLY ONE awarded to any Tin Plate Manufacturer. 
Sole Export Agent—Brooxer, Dore & Co., 

Corbet Court, London, E.C. 


May rst, 1883. 


J OSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. Gold 





OSEPH GILLOTTS STEEL PENS. Medal, 
a aes GILLOTTS STEEL PENS. Paris, 


cree GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. 1878. 





May ist, 1883. 





ublished | 


followay’s 


Architectural, 





CONTRACTORS by Appointment to Her Majesty’s War Department. 


EVERY CASTING. 


| (acfarlane’s Castings. 
| ws 


Plain and Ornamental for Rain Water and Building purposes. 





Railings, Standards, Fountains, Verandahs, 

Gates, W.H.Basins, Lamps, Covered Ways, 
Balconies, Urinals, Spandrils, Bandstands, 

glish ES Panels, Closets, Jolumns, Conservatories, 
a Stairs, Dust Bins, Windows, Structures. 





DECORATIVE TREATMENT BY PAINTING AND GILDING. 


FIRST CLASS AWARD 
INTERNATIONAL SANITARY EXHIBITION. 
| Ilustrated Catalogue, Price List, and Estimate 
WALTER MACFARLANE & 00, GLASGOW. 








| and Estimates on application. 


Sanitary and General Ironfounders. 





PRIZE 
` MEDAL: 


EXHIBITION 
1876 
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